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EDITORIALS 


Now That Federation's Here 


by E. E. Litt, President 


Federation of Canadian Personnel 
Associations is a natural evolution 
accompanying the substantial growth 
of the personnel profession in Can- 
ada in the past 25 years. 

First, small groups of men got 
together to discuss their new res- 
ponsibilities as personnel men. These 
groups formed local associations. 

After that, local associations band- 





OUR GUEST 
EDITORIAL WRITER 

E. E. Litt: Ev Litt, first president 
of the Canadian Federation of Per- 
sonnel Associations, has charge of 
personnel relations for the H. J. 
Heinz Company throughout Canada. 

His busy schedule includes the 
Windsor and district Personnel As- 
sociation, the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce Labor Relations Commit- 
tee, Southwestern Ontario Field 
Crops Association, church and civic 
organization work, and area scholar- 
ship projects. 

Following graduation from Mc- 
Master, Ev worked two years with 
Addressograph-Multigraph, _ visiting 
agencies and customers throughout 
Ontario and Quebec giving assur- 
ance of service throughout the war 
and working with new customers in 
essential war industries. 

War service was followed by a 
year at McGill studying labor and 
industrial relations under Prof. H. 
D. Woods and in August, 1946, he 
joined Heinz to formalize a factory 
personnel department. He took over 
personnel relations throughout Can- 
ada in 1949. 

Married in 1943, Ev has three boys 
aged 12, 10 and five. 
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ed into councils on a_ provincial 
basis as in Ontario and Alberta. 

The natural development was that 
there should be a national organiza- 
tion. 

After five years of conferences 
and statesmanlike guidance from a 
number of individuals, Federation 
came to pass. 

As it grows it will lend dignity 
and support to the many channels 
of communication presently estab- 
lished by personnel men through 
their respective industries and local 
personnel associations. In addition, 
it will give strength to the common 
purposes and objectives peculiar to 
the personnel profession. 

As president of the Federation of 
Canadian Personnel Associations, it 
is an honor to represent such a cause 
and to have the pleasant experience 
of being associated with a wonder- 
ful group of individuals comprising 
the membership of this organization. 
The confidence that has been ex- 
pressed in bestowing this responsi- 
bility upon me is very much appreci- 
ated. 

I would like to share this honor 
with my colleagues of the executive 
who have an indispensable role to 
play in the progress of this organiz- 
ation. The regional directors, es- 
pecially, have the task to communi- 
cate about Federation’s progress and 
to learn as much as possible, from 
the associations in their respective 
regions, the thoughts and opinions 
that will contribute to the success 
of Federation. 

It is gratifying to the directorate 
to know that almost every personnel 
association in Canada is affiliated 
with Federation. During the recent 
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request for the per capita dues, 
these associations quickly responded 
in sending their cheques to the 
treasurer. Such response is the result 
of the conscientious and dedicated 
efforts of a handful of pioneers who 
have contributed to the realization 
of Federation during the past five 
vears. 

It is fitting to mention that the 
members of the Royal Commission 
of 1957 and the Founding Commit- 
tee of 1958, and the guidance of a 
number of statesmanlike individuals 
at the annual meetings held at Win- 
nipeg, Hamilton, Montreal and Tor- 
onto, rendered invaluable services 
toward the founding of Federation. 
The present directorate, an integral 
part of the success of Federation, 
are valiantly reflecting the spirit of 
such pioneering efforts and are hap- 
py that the associations in their 
respective regions genuinely desire 
to participate in Federation’s under- 
takings. 


The Journal has been a forerunner 
to Federation and its fathers deserve 
commendation beyond words. Dur- 
ing the pre-Federation years, the 
Journal served the role as the only 
tangible evidence of a bond _ be- 
tween the many personnel associa- 
tions across Canada — we were 
proud to identify this publication 
as our official organ, and without 
hesitation, guaranteed its financial 
success. Under the capable guidance 
of the Editor, Rae Perigoe, and a 
few stalwarts such as Phil Chaston, 
the Journal grew in stature during 
its formative years — today the 
Journal is fulfilling its task, provid- 
ing a Canadian vehicle for Canadian 
ideas, as expressed by personnel 
people in the field. 


THE MINISTER AND I 
It was my privilege in May to 
spend ten days with the Honorable 
Matthew B. Dymond, Ontario Min- 
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MASSEY- FERGUSON 
IMPROVE CATERING 
FACILITIES WITH VENDOMATIC 


Good food — fast, dependable service 
and no problems... that’s the consen- 
susat Massey-f erguson Limited. The 
change to automatic vending has been 
so successful management plans to 
change over completely to this 
system. 

HERE ARE THE REASONS 


1 Food catering is no longer a com- 
pany problem. The complete 
operating and financing are the 
responsibility of the vending equip- 
ment operator (in this case Baker 
Vending Services Limited). 


2 Production time is saved. Faster 
service means no more line-ups for 


food. 


3 Wide selection of choice foods 
and beverages. 

4 Hot foods are piping hot—cold 
foods are ice cold. 

5 Purchaser is only person to handle 
food. 

Everyone at Massey-Ferguson likes 
Vendomatic equipment and the prin- 
ciples of automatic vending. The 
proof: The per capita food sales have 
increased four times. 


For more information, contact 


VENDOMATIC LIMITED 


59 Torbarrie Road, Downsview, Ont. 
3930 Courtrai Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


HOT FOOD SANDMCH. 
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ister of Health, in a tour of Ontario's 
18 mental hospitals. 

It was a most rewarding exper- 
ience. 

Ontario has 25,000 people in her 
mental hospitals, but no longer are 
they left to vegetate in custodial 
care. They are being treated and 
cured and turned back to their em- 
ployers for employment. 

And that is where the personnel 
man comes into the picture. 

You will recall that we ran a 
splendid article by Miss Doris Clark 
a few issues back on the subject of 
the re-employment of the rehabilitat- 
ed mentally ill. 

Doris said that we were, as per- 
sonnel people, pretty cruel to the 
man or woman who has recently 
been discharged cured from a men- 
tal hospital. We just aren't giving 
them jobs. As soon as we find that 
a man applying for a job has been 
in a mental hospital that’s as far as 
we want to go with him in many 
cases. Doris did point out that this 
was not true in every case, but 
was true often enough to give her 
concern and make her write the 
article to try and wake us up. 

When I visited the hospitals I 
made it a point to talk with the 
after-care and rehabilitation people 
at the hospitals, and found that they 
were saying the same things as Miss 
Clark, but they were not nearly 
so kind. 

They said we wouldn't employ 
their people even as common la- 
borers. They said we had an in- 
grained fear that some day the fel- 
low would go berserk and kill some 
of the people about him. 

I wish you men and women could 
have seen the thousands of mentally 
ill people that I saw on our tour. 
The only person I saw under re- 
straint was one youngster who had 
had an operation and his hands had 
to be kept away from the sore 
spot. A number of the criminally 








insane were confined to cells, but 
only a very few of these were vio- 
lent. 

I would say that the general 
characteristic of the mentally ill is 
that they are too quiet. They are 
prone to sit for hours at a time 
involved in their inner problems, 
paying no attention to the people 
around them. Few of them were 
reading, many were watching tele- 
vision or listening to the radio. In 
a number of hospitals three-quarters 
of the patients are free to come and 
go as they wish. The bars are com- 
ing down and the locks off the doors. 

Every year thousands of Cana- 
dians are being released from our 
mental hospitals as normal people. 

About the only way a man can get 
a job after coming out of these hos- 
pitals is to go to another town and 
say nothing about his past troubles. 

May I suggest that you get in 
touch with the mental hospital in 
vour neighbourhood, find out who 
is looking after the rehabilitation of 
the released patients, and see if you 
can't learn more about what you can 
do to help these Canadian citizens 
take up where they left off. 

We have a story in this issue, too, 
about the problems of the released 
prisoner or criminal. I don’t want 
to make this publication a forum for 
the lost causes, but I think it is our 
responsibility as personnel people to 
provide some leadership in taking a 
modern, enlightened look at these 
social problems. 





E. E. LITT ELECTED 
FEDERATION PRESIDENT 
To the surprise of practically no- 

body, E. E. (Ev) Litt, in charge of 
personnel relations for H. J. Heinz 
Company throughout Canada, was 
elected president of the Federation 
of Canadian Personnel Associations 
at a meeting of directors in Toronto, 
April 15. Mr. Litt has been one of 
the chief driving forces behind Fed- 
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eration since the inception of the 
idea about five years ago. 

Elected as his vice-president was 
John J. Carson, vice-president of B. 
C. Electric Company, and elected 
secretary-treasurer was J. Rae Peri- 
goe, editor of the Journal and vice- 
president of Presentation of Canada 
Limited. 

The regional directors are Jack 
Davies, Canadian National Tele- 
graphs, Moncton, N.B.; Leon Du- 
chastel, The Shawinigan Water & 
Power Company, Montreal; J. S. 
Thompson, Canadian Industries 
Limited, Milhaven; E. E. Litt, H. J. 
Heinz Company, Leamington; Cy 
Tyson, Canadian National Tele- 
graphs, Winnipeg, Man.; and Gor- 
don Towhill, MacMillan & Bloedel 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

Windsor was chosen as the loca- 
tion for the Federation’s first coun- 
cil meeting. The council is compos- 
ed of delegates from each associa- 
tion. Vancouver made a strong bid 
for the year’s meeting but bowed 
out gracefully when the executive 
as a whole felt that while it was a 
fine gesture it was not practical at 
this time because of distance and 
the newness of Federation. 

The meeting at Windsor is sched- 
uled for November 13 and 14, al- 
lowing western and eastern dele- 
gates to stop over at Toronto on 
November 19 to attend the P A T 
One-Day Conference. 

The importance of the role of 
the regional director was apparent 
throughout the meeting. It is the 
task of these men to communicate 
about Federation’s progress and also 
learn as much as possible from the 
associations in their region as to the 
service that Federation can provide. 

Considerable time was spent in 
discussing the immediate objects of 
Federation. This was based on Ap- 
pendix C of the minutes of the To- 
ronto meeting, November 21 and 
22, 1958, concerning the initial ac- 
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tivities of the council. It was most 
encouraging to hear executive mem- 
bers relate how much of the initial 
program is being realized at this 
time. It is expected that a great deal 
of the time of the meeting at Wind- 
sor will concentrate on this subject. 

The Personnel Journal is now the 
property of the Federation, but will 
continue for the time being to be 
financed separately. 

At the close of the meeting, tele- 
grams were sent to more than a 
score of associations across Canada 
asking for their 50c per capita con- 
tribution to Federation. At the time 
of going to press in mid-June we 
have received $590.50 from 14 as- 
sociations. 





McGILL INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTRE 


In an earlier issue we pointed out 
that the Industrial Relations Centre 
at McGill was founded in 1948 and 
we pointed out that this event had 
not been without significance in the 
industrial relations field in Canada. 

We now have to hand the 102- 
page report of the 10th Annual Con- 
ference held last September to com- 
memorate a decade of experience. 

The conference examined trends 
in labor relations since 1948 and ex- 
plored the major issues of today, 
suggesting where the current prob- 
lems and trends seem to be direct- 
ing labor relations policy. 

This volume, which is available 
from the Industrial Relations 
Centre, McGill University, 102 Pine 
Avenue W., Montreal, Que., con- 
tains the addresses and a digest of 
the discussions of the two-day con- 
ference. We commend it to your at- 
tention. 





CONSTITUTIONS REQUIRED 

The directors of the Federation of 
Canadian Personnel Associations at 
their April meeting felt that it 


would be a good thing if the Fed- 








eration had a collection of constitu- 
tions of all associations. They asked 
the editor of the Journal to make 
the request through the pages of the 
Journal. 


Copies should be sent to the Fed- 
eration, c/o the Secretary-Treasur- 
er, J. Rae Perigoe, 143 Yonge Street, 
Toronto. 

Not all associations have written 
their constitutions yet and requests 
come to the Federation office from 
time to time asking for copies of 
other constitutions which might 
serve as a guide. 

So if you have one completed or 
in process, would you kindly send it 
along to the secretary. 


KEEP AN EYE ON YOUR 
PENSION PLAN 

Wise managements are keeping an 
eye on their pension plans these 
days. 

Any day now there could be a 
break-through in the field of the 
diseases of the aged. 

When the scientists are able to 
beat heart disease, cancer or hyper- 
tension, man’s life span is going to 
jump by 15 to 20 years. 

Much of the work in medical re- 
search has been done among dis- 
eases of the young. Polio, tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia, have all been con- 
quered. This has allowed a large 
group of people to reach age 65 
who, in years past, would have 
succumbed to some childhood dis- 
ease. The result has been that a 
group of weaklings has joined the 
strong, sturdy people who formerly 
reached 65 alone. There has been 
little change in the last few years in 
the length of man’s life, but more 
people have been reaching 65 and 
70 than formerly. 

Management should be preparing 
now for tremendous drains on its 
pension plans. Indeed, some of them 
are. 
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We notice a number of Canadian 
companies extending their retire- 
ment age to 68 and 70. This allows 
them to have the pensioners’ money 
an extra three years and postpones 
the drain upon the fund. Self-admin- 
istered, or trust funds are likely to 
be particularly badly hit because 
they can't capitalize on their gains in 


life insurance as the commercial 
pension and insurance companies 
can. 


So now looks like a good time to 
call in your pension consultant and 
have him take a look at your plan 


in the light of present-day develop- 
ments. 


A. J. RENDALL 
CALGARY PRESIDENT 

J. Rendall, Richfield Oil Cor- 
poration, was elected president of 
the Calgary Personnel Association 
at the annual meeting in May. Vice- 
president is H. W. Stevens, Shell Oil 

Company of Canada Ltd. 
Secretary is Mrs. P. B. Hodgins, 
Canada Safeway Limited; Treasur- 
er, J. D. Hay, T, Eaton Company of 


Canada, Ltd., and past president V. 
A. Earle, Texaco Exploration Co. 
Ltd. 


Committee Chairmen are W. G. 
Bender, Hudson’s Bay Oil & Gas 
Co. Ltd., Program Committee; M. 
E. Hale, Shell Oil Company of Can- 
ada Ltd., Education Committee; C. 

Arthur, The California Standard 
Company, Membership & Roster 
Committee; D. R. Day, Mannix 
Company Limited, House Commit- 
tee; J. C. Longman, Husky Oil & 
Refining Limited, Publicity Com- 
mittee. 





HERB HILL HEADS P A T 

Herbert Hill of Canada Packers 
Ltd. is the new president of Person- 
nel Association of Toronto Inc. His 
vice-presidents are R. L. Hart of 
Canada Wire & Cable Company, 
and E. F. L. Henry of Canadian 
Manufacturers Association. 
Pa 



























































































































































































































































































































Treasurer is J. A. Farr of John In- 
glis Co. 

Directors are: W. R. Clark, Rob- 
ert Simpson Company; H. J. Claw- 
son, Steel Company of Canada Ltd.; 
T. W. Lavender, Canadian Acme 
Screw & Gear; R. R. Lisson, Ford 
Motor Company; H. Neilson, Wil- 
liam Neilson Ltd.; J. P. Nicol, Gair 
Company; C. G. Bourne, Molson’s 
Brewery (Ontario) Ltd. 


THE SCANLON PLAN: 


A FRONTIER IN LABOR 
MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 


Edited by F. G. Lesieur 


A publication of the Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Mass. Institute of 
Technology and John Wiley & Sons, 
New York, 1958. 

This work may be considered in 
several lights; 

(1) A eulogy to the late Joe Scan- 
lon, a brilliant and devoted labor 
leader, rendered at a time when so 
many others are justly ill-regarded 
by the public. 

(2) It may be considered a stimu- 
lating narrative proposing the broad- 
er use of brain, ingenuity and 
muscles of all employees in an enter- 
prise. 

(3) The author offers a great 
many suggestions to encourage 
wider use of the plan. This plan is 
embodied in an agreement (apart 
from any collective agreement) 
whereby the employees and manage- 
ment joint together to advance their 
enterprise by concentrating on pro- 
ductivity. As productivity increases, 
all participants get a bonus from 
tangible savings in labor costs. A 
carefully prepared appraisal of the 
several aspects of the Scanlon plan 
which have to be considered before 
employing it brings the book to a 
close. 

J. J. Berry, M.A. 
Canadian Petrofina Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 
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PASTORAL COUNSELLING 
FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


By Samuel R. Laycock, Ph.D. 


Published by The Ryerson Press, 
Toronto. 

This book is one of a series pre- 
pared by Dr. Laycock, former Dean 
of Education, University of Saskat- 
chewan, under the auspices of The 
Canadian Mental Health Associa- 
tion. 


Professionals in a number of fields 
nowadays are called on frequently 
to give counsel on problems con- 
cerning mental health. While this 
concise, knowledgable book is di- 
rected primarily to the clergy, there 
is much in it for the personnel man- 
ager and anyone else whose duties 
include personal counselling. 


The chapter on “The Techniques 
of Counselling” is itself worth the 
price of admission to Dr. Laycock’s 
discourse. He discusses the neces- 
sity of leading the individual to 
solve his own problem, rather than 
simply giving advice, which fre- 
quently is ineffective. He also sug- 
gests how a counsellor might best 
conduct an interview, when to lead 
the conversation, and when to keep 
quiet. 

Another chapter gives valuable in- 
formation on the use of community 
resources. Cases in this field often 
demand conference with, or referral 
to, service agencies or professional 
experts. This chapter lists the vari- 
ous resources that may be called on 
in different ciricumstances. 

Problems of drinkers and alco- 
holics, those with personality dis- 
orders or sexual difficulties and pro- 
per attitudes toward them also are 
discussed. 


Other chapters, on family prob- 
lems, are perhaps of less importance 
to the personnel manager but cer- 
tainly well worth reading. 


CANADIAN EMPLOYERS’ DELEGATION TO INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR CONFERENCE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 
JUNE 3rd TO 25th, 1959 


SEATED, left to right: Employers’ Delegate, W. ALLAN CAMPBELL, vice-president and secretary, 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd., Hamilton (nominated by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion); Advisers: F. W. PURDY, Soules Construction Ltd., Port Credit, (nominated by the Cana- 
dian Construction Association. 


STANDING, left to right: T. A. JOHNSTONE, labour relations manager, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal, (nominated by the Railway Association of Canada); W. J. McNALLY, manager, 
policy department, The Canadian’ Chamber of Commerce, Montreal, (nominated by the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce); E. F. L. HENRY, manager, industrial relations department, The Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, (nominated by the Canadian Maufacturers’ Associa- 
tion): LLOYD HEMSWORTH, personnel manager, Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal (nomin- 
ated by the Canadian Chamber of Commerce.) 


Canadian Delegate Addresses 
International Labor Conference 


by W. Allan Campbell* 


Once again, it is an honour and __ rector-general’s report as the Can- 
privilege for me to represent the adian employers’ delegate, particu- 
Employers of Canada at the Inter- larly on this occasion, the 40th anni- 
national Labor Conference. It is versary of the founding of the or- 
a pleasure to be here and to par- ganization. On such an occasion it 
ticipate in the debate on the di- is appropriate to look back as well 

as to look forward as the director- 

a §6«— a ee Ge ie ee ee 
address to the International Labor Conference, o 


Geneva. The director-general states that 
? 








the promotion of human rights is 
basic to all the other work of the 
I.L.O0. We could not agree more 
that action to promote respect for 
human rights is a corollary to the 
I.L.0.’s activities and is of funda- 
mental importance to the achieve- 
ment of the organization’s objec- 
tives as laid down in its constitu- 
tion. We were pleased to see this 
statement on human rights in the 
report and to note that the 1958 
conference, on the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, adopted unani- 
mously a resolution pledging the 
I.L.0.’s continued co-operation 
with the United Nations in pro- 
moting respect for human rights. 


In another part of the report the 
director-general deals with current 
problems affecting trade unions and 
there is reference to recent discus- 
sions in a number of countries on 
certain aspects of the relationship 
of trade unions to their members. 
These discussions have been con- 
cerned especially with so-called 
union security measures, and also 
with questions of trade union de- 
mocracy, and the means of ensur- 
ing that unrepresentative, corrupt 
or irresponsible elements do not 
secure control of certain branches 
of union organization, it is stated. 

The director - general contents 
himself with the comment that al- 
though these questions are to a 
large extent the domestic concern 
of the trade unions themselves, gov- 
ernments have also tended recent- 
ly to concern themselves with some 
of these as a matter of public in- 
terest. 


In the absence of any reference 
to employers’ concern with this 
question I feel compelled to state, 
speaking for Canadian employers, 
that it is regarded as a _ current 
problem affecing not only trade 
unions but also individual employ- 
ees, the government, the general 


public and employers of Canada. 
Our employers’ organizations in 
submissions to governments at both 
the provincial and national levels 
have expressed their concern with 
this problem and have recommend- 
ed remedial legislative action. In 
fact, in two such representations it 
was recommended that any form of 
compulsory union membership in 
collective agreements, including 
compulsory check-off, should be 
prohibited by law. 


Compulsory union membership is 
of very grave concern to employers 
and employees, including trade un- 
ion members, and to the public in 
Canada because it involves a seri- 
ous infringement of human rights. 
It is one of those questions of “hu- 
man rights in a changing world” 
with which, as the cirector-general 
declared in his repo:: to last year’s 
conference, the I.L.}. is bound to 
concern itself. 


As the Canadian employers’ dele- 
gate, I must say that it seems to me 
that the director-general might have 
gone further in his report this year 
and made it abundantly clear that 
the I.L.O. believes that it is a basic 
human right for all individuals not 
to join, as well as to join, a trade 
union. The right not to join is a 
necessary corollary of the right to 
join — for without a right not to 
join there can be no such thing as 
a right to join. Moreover it might 
have been stated that no trade un- 
ion should have the right arbitrar- 
ily to deny membership or employ- 
ment to an individual anywhere in 
the world. 


This aspect of union security, 
compulsory union membership, is 
one that transcends the ordinary 
collective bargaining relationship 
between employers and employees. 
The right of freedom of association 
and the right to employment are 
fundamental human rights. It is in- 
consistent with the concept of 
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democracy and civil liberties that 
they should be threatened or denied 
by private contract as they are in 
Canada and other countries. 

It is also inconsistent with the 
I.L.0.’s concept of human rights as 
laid down in the constitution and 
demonstrated by the activities in 
defence of human rights. This in- 
cludes the pledge of continual co- 
operation with the United Nations 
on this and other questions falling 
within the scope of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. In 
that document the United Nations 
recognizes this important principle, 
it will be recalled, with these words 
in Article 20: 

“(1) Everyone has the right to 
freedom of peaceful assembly” 

a ) No one may be compelled 

» belong to an association”. 


“ controversy over compulsory 
union membership in the United 
States and the concern with this 
issue in other countries, to which 
the director-general refers in his re- 
port, is ample evidence of the need 
for legislative and social action. As 
I have said, the problem is not con- 
fined to these countries. It exists 
in Canada, where, I might add, 
further problem may be created by 
the advent ot a new political party 
sponsored and organized by labor. 

This raises a further question con- 
cerning human rights for when 
labor financially supports a partic- 
ular political party using unions 
funds obtained by compulsory 
methods such disposition of the 
dues of individual union members 
is indeed questionable. In the face 
of labor's attempt to organize a 
political party in Canada, the presi- 
dent of one of our largest employ- 
ers organizations and other man- 
agement spokesmen have already 
indicated that employers will be 
ill-disposed to. continue to collect 
union dues under compulsory 
check-off arrangements if some of 


the money is to be used to estab- 
lish and support the new political 
party. 

Legislative action on some as- 
pects of union security has already 
been taken in several countries, as 
the director-general notes. Refer- 
ence is made to the Labour-Manage- 
ment Act of 1947 in the United 
States and its permissive provision 
for union shop agreements and also 
the provision by which individual 
states may prohibit agreements 
which require that all employees 
must belong to a union. However, 
the report fails to mention and make 
clear the fact that there is a pro- 
vision in the same act, and has 
been for the last 11 years, which 
restricts a trade union’s_ right 
to bring about the discharge of an 
employee by expulsion from the 
membership of a union. 


No Protection 


This aspect of compulsory union 
membership is causing much con- 
cern in Canada, both to individual 
employees and employers. For un- 
like the United States and other 
countries, including France and 
Switzerland, Canada has no such 
protective legislation for employees. 
In this respect, despite our advanc- 
ed industrialization, we are lagging 
far behind these other countries in 
the protection of this basic human 
right. 

In Canada an employee who 
wants to remain a union member 
may be expelled from the union and 
lose his job. Under a collective agree- 
ment provision making union mem- 
bership a condition of employment, 
an employee may find himself in 
this dilemma of being discharged 
from his job even though he may 
have been willing to maintain his 
membership in the union by pay- 
ing his dues. An employee who 
is forced out of employment in this 


manner may well have difficulty 
Pa 
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also in getting another job with 
any other employer in whose plant 
there is a union. 

A very serious threat to human 
rights is inherent in such a pro- 
vision for compulsory union mem- 
bership. Since it is a question of 
human rights which is obviously in- 


increasing evidence of the danger 
of the rights of individuals being 
impaired and indeed abrogated. 
Our own Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker, who himself has long been a 
champion of human rights and who 
has recently proposed a Canadian 
Bill of Rights to Parliament, sum- 


volved, the promotion and safe- 
guarding of which, as the director- 
general has said, are basic to all the 
other work of the I.L.O., we be- 
lieve it is within the competence 
of the I.L.O. to deal with this prob- 
lem. 

We have never questioned the 
right and the duty of the I.L.O. to 
concern itself with questions of 
trade union rights. At the same 
time, however, it cannot disregard 
the question of the rights of indi- 
viduals, of trade union members, 


med up this whole question of in- 
dividual human rights and civil Tib- 
erties in 1947 in the House of 
Commons of Canada with these 
words: 

“What are civil liberties? The 
most sacred things of the human 
personality. They epitomize our be- 
lief in the dignity of the human 
being; they translate that dignity 
into rights which the individual 
can enjoy against the state or 
against other all-powerful individ- 
uals within the state. Civil liber- 
ties constitute the individual a sac- 
red being. Civil liberties make him 
a sovereign in his dealings with the 
state, provided that he remains 
within the law.” 


especially those who mav lose mem- 
bership in a union and lose their 
employment as a consequence. As 
the Canadian employers’ delegate 
pointed out last year there has been 


OUR FIRST CONFERENCE 
AN HISTORICAL EVENT 


The first conference of the Federation of Canadian Personnel Associa- 
tions, scheduled for November 13 and 14 at Windsor, Ontario, promises 
to be a memorable occasion. The host, the Windsor and District Person- 
nel Association, is keenly aware of the significance of this historic event 
and, accordingly, is planning a warm welcome for the visiting delegates 
and representatives of the many Personnel Associations across Canada. 

In keeping with the tradition of pre-Federation meetings at Winni- 
peg, Hamilton, Montreal and Toronto, the Windsor program committee is 
making preparations to flavor the two-day conference with a number of 
special features, which will be announced in the next edition of the Journal. 

Since the associations from coast to coast have now endorsed Federa- 
tion, they are probing their regional directors about their new organiza- 
tion’s intentions with the purpose of participating in its undertakings. As 
a result, the sessions at Windsor will be primarily concerned with discus- 
sing Federation’s immediate objectives and its initial activities. 

Early indications show a great deal of interest and enthusiasm in 
the November trek to Windsor to participate in an enjoyable, as well as 
informative, conference and also to assure the success of Canada’s first 


official conference of an organization of personnel associations from the 
Maritimes to British Columbia. 
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Labor Relations — 


As you are all aware, labor re- 
lations constitute one of the most 
controversial, yet challenging, prob- 
lems of our times. Much more is 
involved than merely negotiating 
or living up to the terms of collec- 
tive agreements. For some strange 
reason, however, management by 
and large has been slow to awaken 
to a realization of what good labor 
relations mean in terms of increased 
production, job harmony and 
(though it may sound somewhat 
blunt) in dollars and cents. 

Much has been said, by radio, 
press and other means of communi- 
cation, about causes of industrial 
unrest, and from many sources we 
hear numerous cure-alls suggested. 
While it will be necessary for me 
to mention some of the causes to- 
day, I, like yourselves, am far more 
concerned with the cure than with 
recriminations, blame-fixing and re- 
proaches such as are conjured up 
by dwelling on the past. And be- 
cause we have obviously failed in 
so many instances to come up with 
the right answers, it appears that a 
more searching look, or better still. 
a “bold new look’, should be taken 
at this entire question. 

Basically, our most urgent need 
is a dynamic, well-planned ap- 
proach to this problem, which in 
its scope is provincial, national and 


*Mr. Wilkinson is vice-president, Marwell 
Construction Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
This material is taken from his address to the 
sixth annual Alberta Personnel Conference, May 
1, 1959, in Calgary, Alberta. 


The Bold New Look 


by G. A. Wilkinson* 
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international. I would be the first 
to admit that it is a big job, but 
if we are to continue to prosper in 
this nation of ours, if we are to 
maintain our trading position in 
world markets, then, short of a mir- 
acle happening (which miracles sel- 
dom do!), a lot of us are going to 
have to discard prejudices, ideas 
and beliefs and make an impartial 
study, not only of the causes, but of 
every avenue that promises im- 
provement. 


Simple Cures 


According to the viewpoint of 
the person giving advice, the pro- 
posed cures are relatively simple. 
If we could believe, for instance, 
many spokesmen for labor, the an- 
swer is full union security and a 
constantly increasing pay cheque. 
On the other hand, there appear to 
be some sections of management 
(and thank heavens they are a min- 
ute minority) who still feel that if 
we can get rid of the unions our 
troubles will be over. Just for the 
record, let’s take a brief look at such 
ideas. 

Mv home province of British Col- 
umbia is living proof of the fallacy 
of labor’s claim that full union se- 
curity means an end to labor unrest. 
The very opposite is true—and I 
speak with some knowledge and a 
considerable degree of feeling — 
about the construction industry of 
which I happen to be a part. We 
have, in our construction agree- 
ments, full union security, dues 
Pa 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































check-off, the highest wages in Can- 
ada (and they are still going up) and 
by far the most liberal fringe bene- 
fits in existence in our nation, plus 
a further feature that other prov- 
inces should pay considerable atten- 
tion to—that is, that these condi- 
tions, unlike those in all other prov- 
inces of Canada, are province-wide. 
And have these things brought us 
industrial peace? They have not. 
The official figures show that we 
have more work stoppages (be they 
legal or illegal), more jurisdictional 
disputes, more wild-cat walkouts, 
etc., than anywhere else in Canada, 
and when these figures are added to 
the unofficial figures, that total is 
most impressive in an alarming sort 
of way. Not that for one minute 
I would stand here and say that or- 
ganized labor is completely to 
blame for this sad state of affairs 
in our province. Such a statement 
simply would not be true, because 
the employers have contributed in 
no small measure to the factors 
leading up to our situation, mainly 
through their refusal to face up to 
realities and, for the good of the 
industry, to be a little tougher and 
bargain a little harder. If they had, 
it would have made the unions, in 
turn, more realistic in their attitude. 
Be that as it may, we bought a bill 
of goods based on province-wide 
conditions, only to realize that this 
was not the right answer. 


Won't Fade Away 


And now for a brief look at that 
minority of people in management 
who seem confident that unions, like 
bad dreams, will fade away, or who 
hold that if it were not for the 
unions all would be milk and honey. 
Such ideas are as unrealistic as the 
ones I have just mentioned. Unions 
are not going to fade away, (unless 
they destroy themselves) and de- 
stroying unions, even if such were 
possible, would never buy industrial 
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peace. If anything, it could worsen 
the picture, by opening the door 
to unfair competitive practices and 
disrupting entire industries. 


Important Role 

In fairness to the trade union 
movement, I think that most people 
of today recognize the necessary 
and important role that organized 
labor has played in helping to cre- 
ate a better standard of living for 
all our working people, and neither 
you nor I should wish to detract 
from the tremendous part that un- 
ions have played in the economic 
and social progress of our country. 
I also think, in fairness to unionism 
in Canada, that despite the publi- 
city given, for instance, by the Mc- 
Lellan Committee in the United 
States, we have few, if any, cor- 
rupt union officials in this country. 
I would say with little hesitaion that 
much as we may disagree at times 
with the policies of many of our 
union leaders, they are essentially 
honest and sincere in the job they 
are attempting to do for their 
people. This statement, however, 
applies to union leaders, and not to 
the small minority of union _poli- 
ticians who are still “yakking” about 
crumbs from the employer's table 
and preaching class hatred; such ut- 
terances in this year of our Lord 
are sheer drivel. 

There are some things that man- 
agement can, and must, insist upon 
and face up to: the right to improve 
production methods; the right to 
manage its business and direct the 
working force; the right to pick 
supervisory personnel; the right to 
promote persons deserving of pro- 
motion on a merit basis rather than 
on the basis of seniority; and most 
important of all, the right to expect 
loyalty from the person receiving 
the wage cheque! 

This leads to what I consider 
one of our major problems. Man by 
nature is a gregarious animal — he 





likes to join things, to belong, and 
there is inherent in the make-up of 
the majority of us a deep-seated de- 
sire to get ahead and yet at the 
same time to contribute to the wel- 
fare of our fellow man. Unfortun- 
ately, such instincts in many cases 
are never utilized by management. 
Any worker who does not receive 
recognition on the job, whose sug- 
gestions and complaints are ignor- 
ed. becomes a prime target, not 
only for unionism, but often for 
wrong aspects of such organiza- 
tion. Because many businesses have 
grown so large, they have forgot- 
ten the all-important personal touch 
—the recognition of their people as 
human beings with dreams, hopes, 
ideals and ambitions. These em- 
ployees, when they feel they are 
neglected, naturally turn to a me- 
dium whereby they can _ express 
their feelings and receive the recog- 
nition that their emplover has fail- 
ed to give—and this medium, in 
many cases, is the union. I would 
hasten to add at this moment that 
most of you know these _ things 
and that you will say to yourselves, 
“This is nothing new.” However, 
the fact that we often forget such 
important points makes it necessary 
to reiterate and keep hammering 
home the need for constant im- 
provement in our employee relations, 
and we can never, under any cir- 
cumstances, undertake an improve- 
ment program without first look- 
ing to ourselves and our methods. 
Assuming that inspiring loyalty is a 


very important feature of good 
labor relations, you, as personnel 
managers, because you are (or 


should be) entrusted by manage- 
ment with the task of attending to 
such matters, can become a pretty 
vital part of the “bold new look”. 

Again, while I realize that you 
are already aware of it, let us just 
review your position in manage- 
ment. In a small concern there is 





no problem for management; it is 
possible for the boss to know every 
employee by his first name and to 
be personally acquainted with the 
employee's family affairs, his hopes, 

dreams and ambitions. When a 
company attains a certain status, 
however, the boss or bosses through 
necessity often lose that personal re- 
lationship with their employees and 
in all too many enterprises, few, 
if any, of the employees ever get 
an opportunity to meet the boss, 
let alone discuss any problems with 
him. This, then, becomes the duty 
of the personnel manager, who be- 
comes, in effect, the middle man. 
And your job is to do on an even 
larger scale what the boss used to 
do in the “good old days” when the 
business was on a “Tom, Dick and 
Harry” basis. 

Your first loyalty is naturally to 
your employer, but your first re- 
sponsibility is to ensure fair and 
just treatment for all employees, and 
to make sure that the employees 
are doing the job they are best fit- 
ted to do. You must also, to the 
best of your ability, promote har- 
mony among the employees and 
promptly eliminate whenever pos- 
sible all sources of grievance. You 
are the “trouble shooters”, the “big 
brothers” of the workers in need, 
and truly you must have, in large 
quantities, such attributes as pa- 
tience, understanding and _ respect 
for the dignity of your fellow men. 
These are the ingredients that help 
create an essential part of success- 
ful business teamwork. 


Security 


One of today’s alarming features, 
and one which the unions have un- 
doubtedly contributed to, is this 
question of security. It is nothing 
short of alarming to note the num- 
ber of young people who apply for 
work today whose first questions 
are: “Do you have a pension plan?” 
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and “How secure is my job?” This, 
coming from persons who suffered 
through the great depression is 
readily understandable; it is not so 
understandable coming from young 
people starting out. The reason this 
Canada of ours is one of the great 
nations of the world is not because 
of pension plans and job security, 
but because men seeking oppor- 
tunity, seeking new worlds to con- 
quer, men with faith and vision 
and the will to create, men who 
willingly braved incredible hard- 
ships, laid the foundation for this 
nation which is only now coming 
into its own. And people who have 
to be spoon-fed until all their in- 
itiative has disappeared or who are 
refused opportunities to exercise 
their initiative, will make little or 
no contribution to the expansion 
of this nation in the important years 
that lie ahead. 


Under no circumstances do I wish 
this to be construed as being op- 
posed to pension plans, or, for that 
matter, to job security. Industry 
owes it to its people to provide 
opportunities for advancement; 
moreover, when a man has reach- 
ed the furthest point to which he 
can go in an industry and is ready 
to retire, there rests upon manage- 
ment the responsibility to provide 
for his declining years. Job security, 
however, should not be entirely di- 
vorced from merit, and_participa- 
tion in pension plans should be the 
recognition extended by a company 
to an employee for lengthy and 
loyal service. If the members of 
the younger generation, through 
apathy, indifference, indecisiveness 
or fear, surrender the right to think 
for themselves, the right to speak 
for themselves, the right to work 
for the fulfillment of their hopes, 
dreams and ambitions, they doom 
themselves to mediocrity. 

Which leads to another point in 
the “bold new look’—this question 


of mediocrity. It has been said, with 
a great element of truth, that one 
of the bad features of mass pro- 
duction is that it contributes to 
mediocrity; however, until such 
time as mankind attains perfection 
in all respects, as long as there is 
work being done there will alwavs 
be the possibility of new methods 
and improved practices which will 
enable a company to do the job 
better. It is up to the personnel 
manager to provide the opportunity 
for employees to make suggestions 
for such improvement, to weigh 
these suggestions carefully. and to 
offer suitable rewards to the auth- 
ors of those suggestions which 
prove useful. 


Everybody's Business 


On the question of apathy, I should 
like to advance a further thought. 
One of the basic causes of our in- 
dustrial unrest is the apathy of the 
general public toward industrial and 
labor relations. Labor relations are 
everybody's business, because soon- 
er or later, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, depending on exposure to the 
trouble, labor disputes affect every- 
one. And so long as the average 
union member, the average employ- 
er, and most important of all, the 
average citizen, maintains a head- 
in-the-sand attitude, nothing much 
can be accomplished in the attempt 
to smooth out our numerous dif- 
ficulties. Which poses for us a first- 
class problem — how to jar the 
apathetic complacency of all our 
people into a full realization of what 
industrial disputes cost us, indi- 
vidually and collectively, in Canada. 
Some method must be devised 
whereby all Canadians will be given 
a true picture of the economic loss 
to the people of Canada through 
the impact of such disputes, and in 
reviewing the need for a “bold new 
look”, I would say without much 
hesitation that a major problem is 
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communication, coupled with educa- 
tion. We need to develop a well- 
planned, impartial method of total- 
ling the costs of such disputes and of 
placing them before the general 
public along with the urgent, blunt 
reiteration of the fact that labor re- 
lations are everybody's — business. 
One thing we do know — when the 
public gets mad enough (as_ has 
happened in some instances), both 
the “battling giants” — labor and 
management — had better be care- 
ful; neither one can afford to antag- 
onize or ignore this same general 
public. As proof of this I would 
suggest a study of the B.C. govern- 
ment’s recent enaction of the widely- 


publicized Bill 43. 


This further ties in with another 
aspect of the “bold new look”, the 
enactment and enforcement of labor 
laws in every province in Canada as 
well as of the federal labor statutes. 
This is the business of the general 
public, in as much as they are the 
ones who invariably are caught in 
the “squeeze” between power plays 
by labor and management, and who 
must, in the final analysis, bear the 
costs, not only of the economic 
losses but of steadily rising prices. 

Unions, due mainly to their num- 
erical strength and the fact that the 
major part of their work is foster- 
ing those things designed primarily 
to assist their members, have been 
singularly successful in obtaining 
legislation which, in many c Ses, has 
become lopsided. And to be fair, in 
the majority of cases where such 
legislation has been enacted, it was 
originally designed to protect a 
group or groups who were small, 
isolated, ineffectual organizations 
fighting for existence and recogni- 
tion. I think we can all agree that 
such is not the case today. Today 
they are, in most cases, large, power- 
ful, well financed, and, most im- 
portant of all, a recognized and in- 
tegral part of our social and eco- 


nomic system. So much so that a 
review should be made by our 
elected representatives with the ob- 
ject of correcting legislation which 
has become obviously outdated and 
outmoded. 


Management (with a fairly valid 
excuse — and that is, that its time is 
devoted largely to running the 
affairs of its business), has been 
singularly lax in not presenting its 
side of the picture to legislative 
bodies, being content to pass along 
its thoughts to a national or pro- 
vincial group, as the case may be, 
for presentation to governments, 
often without the slightest sign of 
support. And here again is where 
you people can, through your in- 
timate knowledge of such matters, 
impress upon your respective com- 
panies the need for a far more active 
and articulate role in legislative 
matters that need revision. 


“Crepe Hangers" 


And now a brief look at the 
“crepe hangers” whose theme of to- 
day seems to be that opportunities 
have ceased to exist in this nation of 
ours and that our whole system is 
wrong. How anyone can say that 
opportunities no longer exist in Can- 
ada totally escapes me. Our tre- 
mendous natural resources, together 
with new techniques for their dis- 
covery and development, new meth- 
ods of communication and_trans- 
portation, the new sources of power 
created by atomic research, all of 
the tremendous advances of modern 
science, open up opportunities and 
challenges never before envisioned 
by mankind. We, in Canada, have 
established one of the highest living 
standards in the world, and although 
the impression seems to be widely 
fostered that only one group has had 
the desire to improve the living con- 
ditions of our people, such is not the 
case. Generally speaking, manage- 
ment realizes that only through 
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bettering our living standards and 
increasing the welfare of all our 
people can employers, in turn, be 
prosperous. I would like to quote a 
paragraph that I read some weeks 
ago that I think sums up the situa- 
tion in a few short words and cer- 
tainly gives ground for thought: 


“Business has been created on the 
constant urge for improvement. That 
is why men today drive automobiles 
instead of being compelled to use 
bicycles, horses or their feet for 
transportation. The day business 
stops thinking about tomorrow, in- 
vention will cease, progress will end 
and the world will start moving 
backwards.” 


This leads me to my final com- 
ment relative to the “bold new look”. 
I am sure that you must be con- 
cerned, as I am, with the ideolog- 
ical battle that is taking place all 
over the world today, and in par- 
ticular with the manner in which 
our way of life is being attacked, 
just as I am sure that at this very 
moment you are wondering why I 
am referring to this issue and what 
you can do about it. I firmly be- 
lieve that a very forward step will 
be taken in this battle of ideol- 
ogies when industry truly makes its 
people “partners” in our free-enter- 
prise system, and while it can be 
argued that businesses does this 
every month when it pays its em- 
ployees’ wages or when it sits down 
and bargains with the union for 
wage increases, this, in my opinion, 
is only a partial answer. 


Profit-sharing, in any one of 
numerous forms, creates for an em- 
ployee the opportunity of participat- 
ing to a far greater degree in the 
fruits of his labor, and while it may 
not hold all the answers to our eco- 
nomic ills caused by industrial un- 
rest, I am firmly convinced that in 
the next few years industry is going 
to have to take a long, searching 


look at all of the measures that will 
truly make the worker a part of the 
enterprise. And I can think of no 
more rapid inducement to give satis- 
factory service than an honest, sound 
profit- sharing system. It is true that 
the unions, fearing a reversion to 
piece-work systems and _ incentive 
plans, may oppose the introduction 
of such a system, just as it is true 
that they are going to have to quit 
dwelling upon the things that hap- 
pened in this country fifty years ago 
and start thinking in terms of today 
and tomorrow and of our collective 
welfare and our collective security. 
You, and again I stress you, of all 
people, can be instrumental in sug- 
gesting and sponsoring such propos- 
als to your company. 

We, the citizens of Canada, are 
paying a colossal price for our in- 
dividual apathy and our collective 
stupidity, and we just cannot go on 
this way. I have unshakable optim- 
ism about the glowing future of 
Canada, as well as a deep and 
underlying understanding of man’s 
desire to better his own condition 
and help his fellow man. I think 
there is enough collective intelli- 
gence in all of our people — in our 
workmen, in the labor movement, in 
management, and in the general 
public — to do the job required 
when we fully appreciate and real- 
ize the necessity of doing it. Cer- 
tainly we have proved this time and 
time again in the past, and I am sure 
we can prove it to an even greater 
extent in the years that lie ahead. 
By having faith in ourselves and in 
our ability to do an even better job, 
by being willing to stand up honest- 
ly and courageously and face the 
issues that confront us from time to 
time, by being willing to look at 
and examine without prejudice all 
points of view, by being willing to 
try new ideas and adopt them if 
they are successful, and above all, 
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by showing a little common sense, 
all of us can make a contribution to 
the “bold new look” in labor rela- 
tions if we so desire. You and I, and 
every thinking citizen of our great 


nation, have a tremendous job to do, 
but the job is worth doing and it is 
far from hopeless. I can think of no 
finer way to conclude than by say- 
ing: “Let’s get on with it!” 


B.C.'s New Trade-Unions Act 


by Thomas H. Halford* 


The sound and fury associated 
with B.C.’s controversial labor legis- 
lation, the new Trade-Unions Act. 
commonly referred to as Bill 43, is 
notable for its political ramifications 
as much as for its effects on union- 
management relations. 


What it amounts to is this. The 
Government of British Columbia has 
enacted legislation which bestows 
equal rights, privileges and penal- 
ties before the law on both parties 
to a labor dispute. Unions are keen- 
ly aware of the fact that the act re- 
moves certain immunities and pro- 
tection which they enjoyed under 
the now outmoded (and repealed ) 
1902 act of the same name. Under 
the 1902 act, unions were granted 
certain protection, including non- 
liability for damages, which was 
considered necessary at that time 
when the union movement was 
struggling for recognition and exist- 
ence. 

Over the succeeding 57 years, 
unions have grown and _ prospered 
to the point that British Columbia 
is now the most unionized province 
in the Dominion. With this prosper- 
ity they have become more active 


*Mr. Halford is Director of Personnel, 
Columbia Telephone Company. 


British 


and so powerful that now labor is 
the strongest single economic force 
in the province. 


Aside from any viewpoint con- 
cerning the act t and its provisions, it 
is admitted by the most biased ob- 
servers that the Government of Brit- 
ish Columbia, when it passed this 
legislation, showed a degree of polit- 
ical courage, firmness and unanimity 
seldom encountered in government. 
In effect, it endeavored to enact 
honest legislation with a design to 
meet the constant regulatory de- 
mands of those groups interested in 
the developmental future of the 
province. 

It is hoped that the act will suc- 
ceed in restoring restraint, order and 
moderation on the labor scene, in 
place of the uncurbed militancy, un- 
rest, and, at times, economic chaos, 
which have presented major ob- 
stacles to the attainment of harmony 
in the field of industrial relations. 
Such harmony is sorely needed in a 
province whose prosperity depends 
upon that of its basic primary in- 
dustries and upon the latter’s ability 
to compete in tight export markets. 


What the act does, or does not do, 
has been interpreted in a number of 
ways by people whose views reflect 



































either political beliefs, entrenched 
attitudes toward labor and manage- 
ment, apparent impartiality, or, in 
some cases, the expert views of pro- 
fessors and practitioners of law. It is 
amazing that although a general 
consensus existed that revisions to 
the province's labor legislation were 
an imperative need, as soon as some- 
thing was done about it the hue and 
cry of those opposed to Bill 43 in- 
cluded the voices of many persons 
and parties who had been most 
adamant in maintaining this need for 
such a measure. 

The act has eight sections, and its 
salient features are as follows: 

After citing the act as the Trade- 
Unions Act in section 1, and clarify- 
ing the terms “employers’ organiza- 
tions”, “labor dispute’,“lockout”, and 
“trade-union” in section 2, the act 
proceeds to set out in section 3 cer- 
tain rules or circumstances govern- 
ing the use of picket lines and other 
forms of “persuasion”. In short, these 
are restricted to “the employers’ 
place of business, operations, or em- 
ployment”, and are permitted only 
where a_ strike or lockout exists 
which is not illegal under the Labor 
Relations Act. This restriction thus 
purports to put an end to the eco- 
nomic coercion type of picketing 
exemplified by the jurisdictional dis- 
pute, secondary boycott, sympathy 
strike and organizational strike. It 
has the effect, also, of banning pub- 
lication, in any form, of “we do 
not patronize’ lists. 

Generally, this section can be in- 
terpreted to mean that a union may 
only communicate its grievance to 
the public at the actual site of a 
legal strike or lockout when one of 
these is in progress. Further, non- 
striking employees in a multi-union 
plant may be acting illegally if they 
refuse to cross picket lines. This 
could make them liable for damages 
as described in the next section. 


Section 4 of the act makes an em- 


ployer’s organization, trade union or 
other person, liable in damages to 
anyone injured by an act which is 
illegal under the terms of the 
Labor Relations Act or contrary to 
the provisions of section 3. Trade 
unions and employers’ organizations 
are also responsible for illegal acts 
committed by their respective mem- 


bers. In either case, innocence must 
be proved. 
This, as much as the preceding 


section, is an entirely new concept 
in B.C.’s labor legislation. In an 
effort to avoid losses of union funds 
through costly damage suits, the 
unions have threatened to place 
their funds out of reach of the 
courts by transferring them to wel- 
fare accounts or to U.S. headquarters 
of international unions. It is doubt- 
ful whether such attempts could suc- 
ceed in avoiding the due process of 
law and the decisions reached by 
the courts. One may fairly assume 
that the impact of this liability for 
damages section will inevitably lead 
to more responsible union leadership 
where it does not now exist, and 
cause individual union members to 
refrain from committing acts which 
may pli ice their own or their union’s 
funds in jeopardy. 


Section 4 imposes the same con- 
ditions and penalties on employers 
and their bargaining organizations 
for breaches of the Labor Relations 
Act. This equality is welcomed by 
employers who have fong urged, and 
rightly so, legislative action to re- 
move the imbalance of privileges 
which have favored unions, and the 
establishment of a uniform set of 
rules under which both management 
and labor can “play the game”. 

Section 5 defines “acts not action- 
able”. It states that any act done 
by two or more members of a trade 
union in connection with a labor 
dispute is not actionable unless it 
would be wrongful if done without 
any agreement or combination. 


The granting of “ex parte” injunc- 
tions before trial, in section 6, is 
limited to a period of no longer than 
four days’ duration and may be 
granted only: (a) “to safeguard 
public order’; or (b) “to prevent 
substantial and irreparable injury to 
property’. 


Public Order 

This section, especially if the 
courts place a narrow interpretation 
on the phrase “to safeguard public 
order”, seems to be designed to pre- 
vent the indiscriminate use of the 
injunction during the course of a 
labor dispute. This could have a 
salutary effect on the entire collect- 
ive bargaining process since it will 
encourage both parties to a dispute 
to negotiate in good faith and to ad- 
here to the letter and the intent of 
the machinerv established to regu- 
late and facilitate the settlement of 
disputes. 


Section 7 of the Trade-Unions Act 
gives statutory recognition to em- 
ployers’ organizations and_ trade 
unions as legal entities “for purposes 
of prosecuting and being prosecuted 
for offences against the Labor Rela- 
tions Act and for purposes of suing 
and being sued under this act”. 

Although trade unions have been 
successfully sued in several cases 
which have come before the courts, 
more particularly up to 1956, the 
effect of this section gives them 
definite status as legal entities apart 
from former decisions made in this 
regard by case law. If either a 
trade union or an employer should 
now commit an illegal act, the 
wronged party may now take the 
matter before the courts in the same 
way as any other type of civil action 
is taken. 

This is the section of the act 
which has given rise to the most 
violent criticism from labor sources. 
Some labor groups have suggested 
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ways and means of circumventing 
the intent of the law even to the 
extent of violation. 

Finally, in section 8, the 
Trade-Unions Act is repealed. 


old 


As stated earlier, it has been the 
intention during this review to point 
out significant changes or innova- 
tions set forth in the various sections 
of the new Trade-Unions Act. 

The aftermath of accusations and 
counter-accusations that have char- 
acterized its reception by those who 
claim to speak for various interest- 
ed groups, has created today what 
can be described only as a “wait and 
see’ attitude. 

It appears reasonable that the 
great majority of well-intentioned 
people on both sides of the labor- 
management fence will obey the law 
and, by so doing, give this legisla- 
tion a fair trial. 

Some observers believe that out- 
right predictions of the effect of the 
act on the labor scene are premature 
at this time. They propound the 
view, with which I concur, that in- 
formed conclusions may safely be 
drawn only after 12 months experi- 
ence under the act. 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
FOR SECRETARIES 

The Association of Administrative 
Assistants or Private Secretaries of- 
fers through the University of Tor- 
onto a three-year correspondence 
course leading to a certificate. The 
subjects covered are: first year—Eng- 
lish Communication and _ Psychol- 
ogy; second year — English Litera- 
ture and Economics; third year — 
choice of two of Business Law, Ac- 
counting, Business Organization and 
Human Relations in Business. Full 
details and application forms, which 
must be returned by October Ist, 
may be obtained from The Regis- 
trar of the Association, 745 Merton 
Street, Toronto 7, Ontario. 
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Mental Health in Industry 


by L. S. 


Industrial psychology started in 
the United States around the turn 
of the century with F. W. Taylor. 
He was a crank of the worst type 
and worshipped efficiency in every 
form. Just as a sidelight, he was the 
inventor of the “overhand” pitch in 
baseball that is now the standard 
delivery in the big leagues. He also 
constructed a spoon-shaped tennis 
racket because he believed that it 
was more efficient. Just to prove 
that his theories were sound, he took 
his spoon-shaped tennis racket and 
went on to win the national cham- 
pionship of the United States. Why 
this weird racket did not stay in 
use is something which I cannot tell 
you. 


When Mr. Taylor looked at indus- 
try he was shocked by the waste and 
inefficiency he found there and he 
laid down a three point plan for 
improvement. These three points 
still form a solid foundation for any 
good personnel program. His first 
point was, “employ only good men.” 
By good men he meant those who 
had the right combination of apti- 
tudes to do the job in question. His 
second point was, “Having selected 
your men, instruct them properly.” 
His third point dealt with motiva- 
tion; after selecting and _ training 
your workers, they should be stimu- 
lated by the incentive of higher 
wages. 





*Mr. Mushkat is personnel manager for Cos- 
mos Imperial Mills, Yarmouth, N.S. This ma- 
terial is from his speech at the annual meeting 
of the New Brunswick Division, Canadian Men- 
tal Health Association. 


Mushkat 


When these three principles were 
worked out, Mr. Taylor proceeded 
to prove their worth by an experi- 
ment which is now a classic. He got 
permission from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company to look into their methods 
of loading and unloading pig iron. 
This plant employed about 75 
laborers who were engaged in this 
work and they moved an average of 
about 12 tons of pig per day, each. 
This was considered a reasonable 
rate of work and when the foremen 
were questioned, they doubted that 
this rate of work could be increased 
to any extent. 

Mr. Taylor started out with his 
first rule and picked as his guinea 
pig a huge Pennsylvania Dutchman, 
named Schmidt. This man was not 
only very strong but he was willing 
to do exactly as he was told and a 
gleam came into his eve when the 
word dollar was mentioned. Mr. 
Taylor tried every possible variation 
for unloading pig iron. He had 
Schmidt try large, small and med- 
ium sized shovels and he tried every 
possible form of motion in carrying 
the pig iron from the dump to the 
freight car. In the end he got what 
he was looking for, the most efficient 
method of carrying out the job. 
Now, instead of moving'12 tons per 
day Schmidt was moving, day in and 
day out, 47 tons per day, or nearly 
four times his former production. 

The company officials became 
very excited about the possibilities 
of these new techniques and soon 
applied Taylor’s methods of selec- 
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tion, training and incentive payment 
to all their employees, on this par- 
ticular kind of work. They found 
that the total number of men they 
needed dropped from 500 down to 
140. The wages of those who were 
kept on went up by 60 percent, the 
company saved 75 thousand dollars 
per year and was now firmly con- 
vinced of the usefulness of “Scien- 
tific management”. 


While the unit cost of handling 
one ton of pig iron was cut prac- 
tically in half, we can easily under- 
stand why organized labor did not 
jump with joy at this new discovery. 
Only one man in eight was capable 
of handling the job and keeping up 
the pace which Taylor had _ pre- 
scribed. The march of progress, if 
you can call it that, continued and 
early studies included experiments 
with improved methods for a group 
of girls who were folding cloth. 
Their motions were reduced from 
between 20 and 30 down to a min- 
imum of 10 and_ production in- 
creased from 150 to 450 dozen per 
day. Another early experiment was 
tried with chocolate dippers and 
“Taylorism” brought their produc- 
tion up something like eighty-eight 
percent. 


Labor Objections 


Organized labor has fought a long 
and bitter fight against scientific 
management or rather against the 
abuse of scientific management. 
Most of their objections are reason- 
able and are the result of bitter ex- 
perience. Workers resent being 
made into experimental guinea pigs. 
They often feel that time study may 
lead to “speed-up”, which may be 
injurious to their health or which 
may set a pace which they will not 
be able to maintain over a period of 
vears. Ruthless employers have been 
known to throw such workers on the 
scrap heap when their usefulness 


was finished. 


They have learned that the 
promise of increased wage rates has 
been dangled, like a carrot in front 
of the donkey's nose. Their in- 
creased production has been reward- 
ed for a short time by higher wage 
rates but soon their higher rates are 
regarded as average. The next slump 
in the business cycle brings a slash 
in wages which the worker cannot 
resist. 

The unions in most organized 
business have now grown so power- 
ful that these abuses are largely a 
thing of the past but the history of 
Taylorism has not been forgotten. Its 
shadow still lurks around the bar- 
gaining table when union and man- 
agement representatives gather to 
exchange their differing points of 
view. 

The other side of the coin shows 
that industrial psychology can also 
result in clear cut advantages for the 
worker. Even as recently as World 
War II, experiments were carried 
out on the length of the working 
week which would lead to the great- 
est total amount of production. In 
one plant the weekly hours of work 
were reduced from 66 to 48 and out- 
put went up 68 percent. Even total 
production of the 48 hour week was 
15 percent higher than that turned 
out in the 66 hour week. Here 
again, we soon run into the law of 
diminishing returns and cutting the 
hours below a certain level will not 
result in even better hourly output. 
At present, best hourly production 
seems to be turned out over a 35 
to 40 hour week. 


The Human Element 


Taylor and the others who 
pioneered in the field of scientific 
management opened up something 
startling but they missed the boat 
when they continued to regard their 
work as “human engineering” and 
failed to realize that men are not 
machines. This revelation was first 








brought to light by a group of scien- 
tists who were working in the Haw- 
thorne plant of the Western Electric 
Company and are now known in text 
books as the “Hawthorne experi- 
ments’. For many years, industrial 
psychologists had been interested in 
the effect of improved working con- 
ditions on production. They experi- 
mented with improved _ lighting, 
changes in temperature and humid- 
ity and other factors of this kind. 

The big surprise came when these 
scientists from Harvard, working at 
the Hawthorne plant, increased the 
amount of light in a certain depart- 
ment. They found that production 
went up a small amount. Being true 
scientists and imbued with the same 
spirit which prompts the little boys 
to pull the legs off flies, they next 
proceeded to cut down on _ the 
amount of light. They expected to 
find a drop in the amount of produc- 
tion but were astounded to find that 
production continued to creep up 
even with the intensity of light 
lessened. 

This prompted them to start on a 
special experiment which lasted over 
two years. Six girls, who were em- 
ployed in assembling electrical re- 
lays, were separated from the others 
in a special test room and were sub- 
jected to a variety of changes in 
their working conditions. It was 
found that, from the beginning of 
the experiment to the very end the 
girls showed a steady increase in 
production. Even when conditions 
were changed in such a way so that 
output would have been expected 
to drop, increases in production con- 
tinued. 

While they were under this pro- 
longed investigation, the girls seem- 
ed to be more coniented. They took 
a greater interest in their job and 
in the working situation and their 
rate of absence from work dropped 
almost 80 percent. The scientists 
came to the conclusion that the in- 


crease in output was due to changes 
in attitude. 

Now, while in the test room, the 
girls were consulted before any 
changes in the working situation 
were made; their opinions were 
asked as to the effects of the changes 
and they worked under conditions 
which were free from hard and fast 
supervision. The social scientists 
found that work efficiency and job 
satisfaction are closely linked and 
that “how a person feels” about the 
place in which he works is an ex- 
tremely important factor in getting 
the most out of him. The worker 
who feels he is just a cog in a huge 
machine and who believes that his 
bosses look at him as merely a re- 
placeable part of their production 
machine and whose only interest in 
work is focused on his weekly pay 
cheque, is likely to turn out only 
enough work to keep from getting 


fired. 


The Worker as a Human Being 

The worker who is made to feel 
that the company is interested in 
him as a human being and who be- 
lieves that his own interests are 
being considered by his bosses, 
where possible, and who can find 
genuine interest in his job, is like- 
ly to head for maximum production, 
rather than for the minimum. This 
is where we need to improve on 
Taylor and his dealings with 
Schmidt, the pig-iron* shoveller. 

We must develop a human re- 
gard for the individual character- 
istics and differences of our workers 
and we must try and fit them in, 
psychologically, with the aims and 
hopes for which they are working. 
In other words, we must strive for 
better mental health in industry 
and, if we are successful, the results 
will show in our financial statement 
at the end of the year. The worker 
himself knows this and it seems fan- 
tastic that so many people on the 
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management side believe, as if it 
were gospel, that if a worker has 
good pay and reasonably short 
hours, he is not interested in any- 
thing else. 

Studies have been made on this 
subject and strangely enough, one 
group of workers listed “Opportun- 
ity for advancement” as top asset on 
a job. Next came such items as 
steady work; opportunity to use 
own ideas; opportunity to learn a 
job; a good boss; opportunity to be 
of public service. Next came such 
items as “high pay, good working 
conditions, good hours” and finally 
“clean and easy work.” 

Look around you at your fellow 
workers. It does not matter if he is 
carrying a briefcase to the office or 
wearing a pair of greasy overalls in 
a garage; his tensions, his attitudes, 
his goals and his dreams may be 
much the same as yours, only per- 
haps on a slightly different scale. 
His need for mental health on the 
job is much the same as yours and 
with better mental health in indus- 
try and business we can expect to 
find better mental health going out- 
ward towards the family and the 
school. 

Practical people in business under- 
stand that it is impossible to make 
everyone happy. I am certain that 
in a cotton mill, such as the one in 
which I work, it is not possible to 
put each employee on an interest- 
ing job, nor can we always offer 
“opportunity for promotion”. 

“In spite of these difficulties, we 
can treat people like human beings; 
we can be concerned and try to look 
after their safety and health on the 
job. We can keep them informed 
about changes in business which 
may affect them or their job secur- 
ity. We can see that they have rea- 
sonably good hours of work, clean 
washrooms, decent eating facilities 
and other good working conditions. 
We can add to their security with 








such standard benefits as sickness 
and accident insurance, group life 
insurance and a pension and retire- 
ment plan. 

Above all, we can understand that 
the working group in any factory, 
store or other place of business, is 
a social group with very complex 
personal relationships involved. If 
you are fortunate enough to be a 
boss, you can try and realize what 
it means to your employees to be a 
“good boss” and how much it means 
to their mental health. If you are an 
employee, you can try and under- 
stand that the boss, too, has his 
mental health problems. 





THE APPRAISAL INTERVIEW 
N. R. F. Maier 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., N.Y., 
238 pp. 1958. $5.95. 

This presentation of the objec- 
tives, methods and skills of conduct- 
ing appraisals should be widely 
noted by managers and supervisors 
who count on them to increase ef- 
fectiveness within their units. The 
length to which the author criticizes 
and analyzes a series of interviews is 
the principal merit of the book. The 
material and suggestions are easy to 
absorb for use on the job. 

Two other benefits were noted 
from a careful reading; the illustra- 
tion of the chaotic results that can 
result when an interview is clumsily 
enacted and the organization loses a 
dissatisfied supervisor over a rela- 
tively small blemish on his perform- 
ance record. Then there is a signifi- 
cant cautionary remark that super- 
vistors tend to be overly generous in 
their appraisals of subordinates and 
this overpraise minimizes the man’s 
recognition of any need for improve- 
ment, though it does forestall any 
painful arguments. 

J. J. Berry, M.A. 
Canadian Petrofina Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 










































The Older Worker 


by Dr. F. W. Hanley* 


There is an increasing percent- 
age of older working people in the 
population, and yet the percentage 
of older people actively employed 
has tended to fall since 1900, (it is 
now 40%). “Probably never before 
has aging man, while he is cap- 
able of some kind of useful activ- 
ity, been so frequently denied an 
opportunity to exchange his work 
for the essentials of living.” (Ref. 1) 

The main reason has been indus- 
trialization, leaving fewer jobs 
available outside of organized 
plants. This situation gets worse 
with the increase in size of these 
organizations and with the growth 
of giant monopolies. It is associ- 
ated with an attitude toward people 
—particularly “the worker,” that 
nondescript subhuman unit of so- 
ciety—that they exist solely for the 
proper functioning of the profit- 
making machine, and are to be 
manipulated as necessary for that 
functioning. 

Of recent years there has been a 
growth of the study of ways and 
of efforts to manipulate the work- 
er, to make him “happy” (i.e. a non- 
complaining, passive, well-regimen- 
ted unit). Many of these studies 
and efforts parade under the name 
of industrial psychology. In this 
scheme old age is a liability. There 
is a fear that the older worker will 
not be able to function efficiently, 
to keep up output and to maintain 
the profit level. This fear leads 
to an earlier and earlier delinea- 


*Dr. F. W. Hanley, B.A., M.D., (Toronto), 
Diploma in Psychiatry, gave this addess to the 
Second Annual Seminar on ‘“‘Mental Health in 
Industry”. The Seminar was sponsored by the 
Canadian Mental Health Association (Southern 
Region) Alberta Division. 


tion of the boundary at which old 
age begins. It has now been pushed 
back to age forty at least. 

But management, even on pure- 
ly economic grounds, needs to be 
concerned with the employment of 
older workers for various reasons: 

1) non-productive workers in- 
crease the corporate taxation need- 
ed for their support; 

2) a growing number of unpro- 
ductive older people cannot be 
supported without ultimate serious 
lowering of the general standard of 
living; 

3) the community suffers as a re- 
sult of decrease in purchasing pow- 
er; 

4) the continuation of older 
people in employment may help to 
expand output in a time of full 
employment (this may apply to 
specific industries as well as to the 
total economy ). 

The great majority of older work- 
ers wish to continue in their work 
as long as possible. They need to 
feel wanted and useful, and the sur- 
est way is through work. Their 
greatest worry is a feeling of un- 
wantedness. The next is loneliness. 
The suicide rate i*¢ high among 
elderly people. 

Let us deal specifically with 
some of the fears regarding the em- 
ployment of older people: 

1. The concern that age brings in- 
capacity for work: 

The absenteeism rates of older 
workers compare favorably with 
those of younger workers. In a 
study made by Logan (Ref. 2) it 
was found that incapacity for work 
among men age 65 and over is little 
different from that in the age group 
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16-64. Almost 9% of men of work- 
ing age had some incapacity dur- 
ing one month, and for elderly men 
this was only 11%. The elderly are 
liable to have more prolonged in- 
capacity, There is no evidence of a 
sudden increase in incapacity 
amongst the higher age groups, but 
a gradual increase throughout adult 
life. There is no justification for an 
arbitrary and rigid retirement pol- 
icy. The elderly should, however, 
be relieved of some of his load, 
and this may be possible only by 


a change of occupation (69% of 
heavy laborers between 55 and 
74 found their work a strain). A 
man may find himself unable to 


cope with his work after 60, and 
may have lost the ability and in- 
clination to turn to anything new. 
“The man who takes on a lighter 
job at 60 may find that he has 
embarked upon a second career in 
which he can continue to give use- 
ful and satisfying service for a 
further ten years or more.” 

2. The concern over decreased ef- 
ficiency of older people (Ref. 3) 

Many changes occur with age, 
but generalization re work impli- 
cations are too wide. Individual 
persons and situations must be con- 
sidered. Also the changes may be 
unimportant for the work being 
done, and they may be counteracted 
by other factors. For example, age 
brings improvement in steadiness, 
conscientiousness and patience. 

Intelligence, speed of action, 
strength, and ability to learn by 
rote all decline with age—slowly 
until the sixties, more rapidly there- 
after. Tests of these functions are 
limited at the present stage, and 
may not be relevant to the specific 
job requirements. 

The objections to moving people 
to jobs making less severe demands 
are that this procedure wastes skill 
and experience, and the amount of 


low-grade work available is insuf- 
ficient. 

There are three approaches to 
the question of decreased functional 
ability. 


1) Arrest or reversal of age 
changes—the attitudes or opinions 
of older people might be changed, 
e.g. lack of confidence in ability, 
desire not to fail in the eyes of 
younger people, bitterness at fail- 
ure to reach an ambition, lack of 
a worthwhile goal. 


2) Changing the demands of the 
job—This area offers the greatest 
opportunity, and can be considered 

(a) Speed—a fall in speed of per- 
formance with age is common but 
not universal. The reaction time 
in the twenties is half a second, in 
the late fifties and sixties is two- 
thirds of a second. Thus one should 
reduce the speed and accuracy re- 
quired on a job, and provide pro- 
cesses which are slower. If actions 
are rounded and continuous, rath- 
er than jerky and intermittent, they 
are likely to be faster. Hence sig- 
nals for action should be given 
ahead of time. In tasks where speed 
and accuracy are compensatory, old- 
er people choose accuracy and this 
often offsets their loss of speed 
through reduction of errors. Older 
people should be placed on tasks 
for which care and accuracy are 
more important than speed. 

(b) Complexity—this is likely to 
cause greater loss of speed and ac- 
curacy. For executives, delegation 
and comparative leisure are import- 
ant to maintain the highest quality 
of decisions. At the operative level, 
four types of complication cause 
difficulty for older people: Actions 
without adequate sensory data, e.g., 
not being able to see one’s hands 
at work; a large quantity of data 
presented all at once (logical se- 
quencing desirable); piecing to- 
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gether evidence without memory 
aids such as notes; indirect rela- 
tions between perception and ac- 
tion, e.g. in machine tools, especial- 
ly when these are changed (need 
for standardization in machine de- 
sign ). 

(c) Physical demands — older 
people show a strong tendency to 
move away from really strenuous 
work. It should be remembered that 
moderate demands for physical ef- 
fort cause less trouble than does 
pressure for speed. 

3) Training—a fall in learning 
ability occurs from the twenties or 
thirties onward. Once. a skill has 
been learned it usually survives well 
into old age. The problem with 
older people is really in the actual 
act of learning, and difficulty oc- 
curs during the training session it- 
self. 

(a) Perception and understand- 
ing take longer (slow down pace, 
prepare ahead, give rests). 

(b) Comprehension of a complex 
task may be difficult (break down 
into units, allow manipulation). 
The first stages of training are all- 
important and worth time. Con- 
fusion arises when new and former 
tasks are similar but not entirely 
the same; it may be easier to learn 
an entirely new task than one differ- 
ent only in some minor ways. 

Older people may not like to 
take instruction from younger 
people and perform in their pres- 
ence. 

Improvement in these three 
areas (attitudes, job demands, and 
training) would bring greater sta- 
bility and flexibility in industry, 
with less labor turnover and _ less 
suffering if change of work is neces- 
sary. 

Now let us turn to the matter 
of mental health in later maturity. 
There are five psychological trauma- 
ta associated with work which are 





especially significant in later life. 
(Ref. 4) 

1) Selection of wrong career— 
manifestations may be delayed till 
after forty when work becomes 
more of an end in itself, and change 
more difficult. Contemplation of 
change causes anxiety, depression, 
poor work, sense of failure, psycho- 
somatic illness. 

2) Inadequate promotion or re- 
cognition—leads to a sense of fail- 
ure and to jealousy. Hostility en- 
gendered may produce a paranoid 
agitated depression. 

3) Excessive and/or misdirected 
promotion—a new job may carry re- 
sponsibilities greater than the indi- 
vidual feels competent to carry, 
with feelings of inadequacy. Or pro- 
motion may go to his head. A 
qualitative change in the nature of 
responsibility may cause anxiety, 
e.g. promotion to foreman or to an 
administrative post. Fear of fail- 
ure may cause ulcer, migraine, hy- 
pertension, alcoholism, bullying, de- 
pression, or excessive effort with 
fatigue. 

4) Excessive specialization with 
loss of adaptability — the loss of 
employment or threat of loss leads 
to intense anxiety. Persons must be 
encouraged to develop other areas 
of interest. 

5) Retirement — _ acceptability 
varies with age. It should not de- 
pend on chronological age. Most 
people make very little prepara- 
tion. Retirement means loss in pres- 
tige and in social acceptance, re- 
duction in standard of living (this 
may lead to a move which can be 
disastrous ), loss of purpose, or pres- 
sure to hurry, alteration of family 
relationships (may result in intense 
marital tensions). Depression _ is 
very common in the post-retirement 
stage, and often very resistant to 
treatment. 

Work means different things to 
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different people — power, prestige, 
wealth, friendly association, survi- 
val, burden or escape. Retirement 
will have significance to the indi- 
vidual according to the value he 
places on work, and his reaction 
will be appropriate to that value. 
It is most important that a person 
retire to, not from. 

What can be done? If it is true 
that “our social and economic sys- 
tems add little to the comfort of 
the aged, but do a great deal to 
further his apprehensions”, let us 
see how we can modify this. The 
following are offered as sugges- 
tions: 

1) A change of attitude toward 
the older worker, from rejection or 
suspicion to a realistic evaluation 
of his capabilities and acceptance 
of him as he is. We must realize 
that we have to consider individ- 
ual variations and not be guided 
by rigid preconceived notions. Dis- 
semination of these attitudes in the 
community should be our goal. 

2) Changing the demands of the 
job, and re-training where neces- 
sary. 

3) Counselling programs to pre- 
pare for retirement (these may in- 
clude the spouse and may be car- 
ried out individually or in groups). 

4) Local advisory councils on 
occupational or industrial health 
may be set up. These would be 
composed of doctors, employers and 
employees, and would be concern- 
ed with job possibilities, advice and 
counselling, and the education of 
the community. 

5) Consideration of government- 
sponsored pension plans, so that a 
person could take his plan from 
one place of work to another (port- 
able plans). This would overcome 
the objection that a man was too 
old to be taken on the pension 
scheme of a company. 

Dr. E. L. Bortz, past President 
of the American Medical Associa- 


tion has aptly said, “The society 

which fosters research to save hu- 

man life cannot escape the responsi- 
bility for the life this extended.” 
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Letter to the Editor 


Occasionally and irregularly dur- 
ing the last three or four years sev- 
eral psychologists employed in in- 
dustry and commerce met as a group 
to discuss their mutual problems 
from a research point of view. Re- 
cently, as a consequence of growth, 
the group organized itself formally 
under the name Personnel Research 
Association of Toronto. 

The primary objective of the as- 
sociation is to provide an opportun- 
ity for members to present pieces of 
research in which they are present- 
ly engaged or involved for critical 
discussion by the members. Such 
presentations might include the 
definition of problems, the execution 
of research and/or the exchange of 
findings pertinent to the field of 
human behaviour in the work set- 
ting. 

The group has grown to include 
many people who are not psych- 
ologists and membership is not con- 
tingent upon allegiance to any 
particular disciplinary background. 

Meetings are usually held in the 
afternoon of the second Thursday in 
each month at locations on the 
premises of members’ employers. 

Persons interested in attending 
these meetings as guests or as po- 
tential members are invited to con- 
tact the writer. 

Wm. C. Criecc, Ph.D. 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 


25 King Street West, Toronto, Ont. 
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How We Dolt 


Participative Management Can Create 
Employee Interest and Identity 


by Ralph Brown* 


Regardless of investment in ma- 
chinery and plant facilities, the key 
to a company’s success is its man- 
agement of people. This has be- 
come increasingly important during 
the last few decades; for the new 
industrial age has weakened what 
was previously a strong motivational 
factor for employee achievement — 
pride of individual accomplishment. 

This personal pride in accomplish- 
ment has been delivered a_two- 
pronged blow — mechanization and 
specialization. Mechanization has 
taken individual skills and put them 
in a machine. It is extremely difficult 
to exhibit pride over what you have 
created by pushing a lever. Special- 
ization has reduced the variety of 
tasks and thereby limited the hor- 
izons of any job, automatically limit- 
ing the excitement and interest in 
the job. 

What has management tried to do 
to replace these losses? Improve 
working conditions and benefits. In- 
surance plans .. . house organs . . 
recreation programs . . . suggestions 
plans incentive bonus . . . ad 
infinitum. All this has still not been 
enough. It has not replaced what 
mechanization and _ specialization 
have taken away. 

What is the solution? For Wolver- 
ine Tube, Division of Calumet & 
Hecla of Canada, Ltd., the answer is 
participative management. A system 
of committees from the highest 


*Mr. Brown is Manager, Industrial and Pub- 
lic Relations, Wolverine Tube, Division of Calu- 
ment & Hecla of Canada, Ltd. 


echelons of management to the plant 
workers gives everyone a chance to 
participate in broader aspects of 
the company activities than his spe- 
cific job would allow. This increases 
identity with the firm, increases in- 
terest and, we feel, increases pro- 
ductivity. 

How the Committee System 

Works 

The committee system is not de- 
signed to relieve management of any 
of its inherent _ responsibilities. 
Rather, it is to help management 
reach decisions with the added 
knowledge a broader base of partici- 
pation provides. The system works 
as follows: The top executives at 
each level of management, both line 
and staff, is chairman of an advisory 
committee consisting of the people 
who report directly to him. The 
general manager, for example, is 
chairman of the plant advisory com- 
mittee whose members include the 
factory manager, controller, general 
sales manager, purchasing agent, 
and industrial and public relations 
manager. In these «advisory com- 
mittee meetings policies and plans 
are formulated and objectives estab- 
lished to implement the entire plant 
program. As another example, the 
factory manager (who is a member 
of the general manager's committee ) 
heads his own advisory committee. 
This commitee includes the super- 
visors and superintendents of pro- 
duction, quality, production plan- 
ning. The production superintend- 
ent then has a meeting of the group 
reporting to him and so on down the 
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line. Decisions reached in each 
group session are the definite re- 
sponsibility of the chairman. Major- 
ity rule does not control. 

There are specific meeting times 
for every committee. For example, 
the plant committee meets every 
month for one day. Each member 
gets the chance to discuss and 
make suggestions on any facet of 
the committee’s activities. In that 
way, the general sales manager be- 
comes familiar with plant manage- 
ment and the factory manager 
learns about public relations. Not 
only does this widen the horizons 
of interest for each committee mem- 
ber but it gives them a many-facet- 
ed knowledge of the whole organ- 
izational structure, preparing them 
for greater management responsi- 
bilities. 


The Committee System at 
Lower Levels 


It is not only at the higher levels 
of management that the participa- 
tive system is important. In some 
respects it is even more important 
at the plant level; for here mechan- 
ization is at its zenith and the pos- 
sibility of boredom and lack of in- 
terest is greatest. In the plant 
there is a production advisory com- 
mittee that meets every week for 
one hour. The plant superintend- 
ent is chairman and the members 
are the production foremen. Their 
job is to investigate production 
costs and techniques; plan current 
work schedules; coordinate product 
flow through various production de- 
partments; and exchange ideas on 
labor relations, supervisory meth- 
ods and in the direction of the 
work force. 

The production foremen meet 
every month for one hour with the 
final level, the production workers. 
At these meetings, unit problems 
such as production methods, tools, 
quality and customer requirements 
are discussed along with such gen- 


eral items as safety and company 
policies. These meetings insure a 
two-way flow of information and 
guarantee that any worker can get 
the answer to a problem that causes 
him trouble and possibly lessens his 
effectiveness. 

These participative meetings not 
only increase interest among the 
working force but instil confidence 
that nothing drastic will be done 
that might affect them without their 
having some prior knowledge of it. 


Making the System Successful 

It is not enough to say, “let's 
have a committee system”, call a 
few meetings and leave it at that. 
Unless the system is carefully plan- 
ned out, it can easily degenerate 
into a social session with no con- 
structive results. To insure that 
participative management maintains 
its vitality, the following steps 
should be taken: Establish commit- 
tee objectives (these should remain 
flexible enough to change according 
to present circumstances); detail 
committee functions; select mem- 
bership by organizational level; sel- 
ect and adhere to frequency, time 
and place of meetings; prepare 
agenda in advance and publicize it; 
assign agenda responsibilities when 
apvlicable: prepare comvrehensive 
minutes (these should include what 
action was taken or will take place 
on every item that appeared on the 
agenda); train chairmen to be ef- 
fective conference leaders. 


Success of the Committee System 

The committee system has been 
in effect at Wolverine from the time 
the company started operations in 
December 1957. It is now possible 
to begin to evaluate its results. It 
has achieved outstanding success 
in its original aim to create a mut- 
ual interest and identity among all 
levels of employees. But this has 
not been its only achievement. We 
have found it a form of positive 
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management that has also resulted 
in better communications up, down, 
and within; better program coordin- 


ation; greater creative stimulus; de- 
velopment of managerial talent, and 
increased sense of accomplishment. 


Prison Detour — Road Block 


By A. M. Kirkpatrick* 


In the community, the first major 
road block that the man just out 
of prison encounters probably is in 
connection with employment. Think 
how he approaches the employer! 
He has no stamps in his employ- 
ment book; he has no references; 
he has a gap in his recent work 
record. It is almost impossible for 
him to secure a bond and, in some 
jurisdictions, licensing for various 
types of occupations is rigorously 
curtailed. 

There is no question that there is 
much discrimination in employ- 
ment. During the last war a large 
Chicago firm, employing some 16,- 
000 persons, was placed on security 
work and at this time all employ- 
ees were subjected to fingerprinting. 
It was discovered that some 600 of 
these employees had prison records. 
The first reaction was to fire them 
but a wiser head suggested that 
they be looked at as individuals 
and that their work records be ex- 
amined. It was speedily discovered 
that many of them were responsible 
supervisory employees and instead 
of the original decision to fire them 
being carried out a new policy of 


*Mr. Kirkpatrick is executive director of the 
John Howard Society of Ontario. This material 
was taken from a talk he delivered to the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Association and the 
Foremen’s Club of Middlesex Elgin Counties in 
London, Ontario, January 30, 1959. The John 
Howard Society is concerned with the re-estab- 
lishment of ex-inmates of penal institutions 
and the development of good correctional stan- 
dards through programs of public education and 
submissions to various government departments, 
commissions or committees which from time to 
time are involved in studying various aspects 
of the correctional system. 


hiring a proportion of persons with 
prison records was established and 
has been maintained. 


On many employment forms one 
of the first questions is, “Have you 
had a criminal record?” To the ap- 
plicant this, of course, indicates 
that it is the company’s policy not 
to employ people with such a rec- 
ord. This may not, in actual fact, be 
true. But is it not likely that this 
assumption will be made concern- 
ing policv by the personnel depart- 
ment and the foremen who are hir- 
ing employees? It is reasonably 
certain that they will assume that 
the employer does not wish to 
hire applicants with prison records. 

A large corporation, recognizing 
that there had been some probabil- 
ity of prejudice in their hiring prac- 
tice, decided to develop an educa- 
tional campaign among their super- 
visory employees and in a_ recent 
personnel bulletin the following 
article appeared. It is quoted with 
only a few very mjnor changes to 
disguise the identity of the com- 
pany. You may enjoy the satiric way 
in which this problem is brought to 
the attention of those who have hir- 
ing authority throughout the com- 
pany. 


How to Avoid Falling Flat 
On Your Face 


Who, in the field of personnel 
management, is your favorite auth- 
ority? My favorite is James Thur- 
ber. He alone, I think, puts the 
principles of good personnel ad- 
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ministration in words I can always 
recall. And the way he simplifies 
life is just wonderful to behold. 

Let us consider Thurber on dis- 
cipline. Here he is writing as al- 
ways, pithily, memorably, and with 
rhythm: “It is better to fall flat 
on your face than to lean over too 
far backwards.” 

A few synthetic case studies will 
illustrate the wisdom, prudence, 
and simplicity of the Thurber ap- 
proach. Bill Smith worked for the 
company and was convicted for 
stealing company property. What 
should the foreman do? Fire him. 
George Brown worked for the com- 
pany and was convicted for stealing 
his neighbor's  proverty. What 
should the foreman do? Fire him. 
Joe Robinson worked for the com- 
pany and was convicted for causing 
a breach of the peace in a tavern. 
What should the foreman do? Fire 
him. Fred Black worked for the 
company and was convicted for as- 
saulting his niece. What should the 
foreman do? Fire him. Jack White 
worked for the company and was 
convicted for a traffic offence. What 
should the foreman do? Fire him. 

You see how simple life becomes 
under the Thurber code? To lean 
over backwards in order to help a 
convicted criminal is not onlv to 
make it appear that vou condone 
the crime (unthinkable) but also to 
run the risk of falling flat on your 
face (ridiculous). 

But a good working principle 
such as Thurber propounds simoli- 
fies life even more. If you follow 
Thurber there’s a whole heap of 
questions you don’t have to worry 
about. No longer ask yourself if it 
is right or just that a man should 
be punished twice for the same of- 
fence. And what happens to the 
man — why, that’s no concern of 
vours either. He can try to get a 
job some place else. can’t he? And 
if he can’t he can always become a 


professional thief and steal. He 
might even join a gang and rob 
the company as an organized activ- 
ity. 

He could — well, he could do a 

lot of things that society won't like, 
but that’s no concern of yours. 
Someone else can worry about that. 
Should a company, which employs 
a fair proportion of the working 
population, employ a proportion of 
those who have been convicted? 
That’s quite a question not to have to 
answer. And finally this: Is a man 
who's been convicted, say a youth 
of 17 or 19, never to get a new 
start in life? That’s another one 
you can dodge; because you don't 
want to fall flat on your face, do 
you? 
’ As you can see, Thurber can be 
a great help in personnel adminis- 
tration. My only difficulty is that I 
sometimes find it hard to reconcile 
his principles with those of others 
whom I admire — Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, for instance, when he writes: 
“Man’s capacity for justice makes 
democracy possible, but man’s in- 
clination to injustice makes democ- 
racy necessary.” 

Is anybody listening? Is there a 
Thurber in the house? Where do 
we go from here? 


Shall | Tell the Boss? 

Shall I tell the boss? One of the 
burning questions in every prison 
in the country is this problem re- 
lated to telling the boss about a 
prison record. Ex-inmates have act- 
ual experience to indicate that there 
is discrimination against them when 
it comes to matters of employment. 

A recent follow-up study was 
made in the Toronto Office of the 
lohn Howard Society of 27 men re- 
leased on parole in 1957. They had 
been under our supervision and it 
was clearly indicated that there 
was discrimination. Thirteen of the 


1 Nagel, H.—Employment Problems of Male 
Offenders on Parole, 1957. 
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27 men studied did not get back 
into their own line of work after 
an average period of 20 months 
despite the fact that they were in 
the main skilled tradesmen. All 13 
had informed their prospective em- 
ployers of their criminal records 
and they encountered an average 
of 3.5 job refusals per man. 


It is considered that this ques- 
tion of getting back into one’s own 
line of work provides a reasonable 
index of discrimination. It was also 
noted that the present work of 
these men was invariably a step or 
two down from their regular trade 
or training. This was true in regard 
to employment status, working con- 
ditions, salaries and prospects. 

Of the 14 who did get into their 
own line of work it was shown that 
five did not, in fact, reveal their 
criminal records and of the remain- 
ing nine special circumstances, such 
as the help of relatives, no personal 
questions asked, the resumption of 
former jobs or the possession of 
rare skills seemed to influence their 
securing of these jobs. 


The feeling the men have of dis- 
crimination and its probable actu- 
ality is voiced by this ex-inmate 
who says: 

“I was fired from a job I had 
done well for two years before go- 
ing to the pen, when after three 
months of satisfactory work again 
after I was released my record was 
discovered. They fired me without 
giving any reason This was 
pure discrimination You are 
finished as far as a good job goes 
if you have a prison record and the 
boss finds out as 85 per cent of the 
bosses do. I applied at three jobs 
and told them the truth as I was 
anxious to get started working but 
my telephone must have been dis- 
connected because they didn’t call 
me back after they said they 
would”. 


A Prison Record Results In 
Employment Instability 

An incident recently occurred in 
an eastern Ontario city in which a 
man secured work two weeks after 
his release from a_ reformatory 
where he had spent six months on 
a conviction of theft. His super- 
visor asked him at the first of the 
month if he had a criminal record 
which he admitted. He was assured 
it would make no difference; but 
on the fifth of the month he was 
laid off on the basis of his record 
and because there had been two re- 
cent thefts in the building. The em- 
ployers had learned of his record 
from the police which had led to 

the questions by his supervisor. 


Following intervention by a per- 
son with influence the man was re- 
instated on the tenth of the month 
on the basis that he had told the 
truth when questioned by his super- 
visor. In fact, if influence had not 
been brought to bear it would not 
be cynicism to question if truth 
would have competed successfully 
with thoughtless discrimination. 

In a western Ontario city the ex- 
ecutive secretary of one of our 
branches indicated a few weeks ago 
that the parole officer for the dis- 
trict had mentioned that a young 
lad had asked him if he could go 
back to the institution to finish his 
sentence. This was a youth in 
whom they had been mutually in- 
terested. He had become so dis- 
couraged by the difficulty of secur- 
ing employment that he felt it was 
hopeless. He recognized that the 
employment situation was bad but 
was convinced he had been re- 
fused some jobs because of his 
record. What are his choices? What 
can he do to keep alive? What are 
his alternatives? Is the path of ma- 
jor crime his only prospect? Un- 
less the community will help in 
finding ways of re-establishing him 
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his efforts may be doomed to fail- 
ure. 


Stigma 

A couple of years ago there came 
to my office a man who had been 
sentenced in the early 1930's to sev- 
eral months imprisonment for cash- 
ing some small cheques when he 
was out of work and _ starving. 
Now, 23 years after that time, he 
was the supervisor doing satisfac- 
tory work in an operation in which 
a theft had occurred but from 
which he had been cleared as to re- 
sponsibility. In the course of the 
police investigation his prison rec- 
ord had come out and there was 
now question that he might lose his 
position for having failed to state 
on the application form that he had 
a prison record. 

More important to him than be- 
ing fired was the inevitable publi- 
city concerning this record among 
his family and associates. He re- 
lated that he was now married and 
had children who were honor stu- 
dents at school. Neither his wife 
nor his children knew of his rec- 
ord. He owned his home, had been 
elected to municipal office, was 
active in his church and held office 
in his lodge. As he spoke he held 
his head in his hands and I will 
never forget his final comment, “If 
this matter comes out my whole 
world will crumble round my ears”. 
Fortunately we were able to inter- 
pret this problem to his employer 
and the incident was closed. 

But let us not be deluded. This 
question of stigma attached to a 
prison sentence is one which never 
leaves a person throughout his life. 


In an infinite variety of ways it 
can rise to confound his best en- 
deavours to lead a responsible social 
and economic existence. 


One inmate of Brampton peni- 
tentiary in 1956 wrote a poem which 
he called, “But God How We Look 
for a Flaw”. This is the answer to 
the cynic: 


“When some fellow yields to temp- 
tation, 

And breaks a conventional law— 

We look for no good in his makeup, 

But God how we look for a flaw. 

No one will ask, “How tempted?” 

Nor allow for the battle he’s fought: 

His name becomes food for the 
jackals, 

For us who have never been caught. 


“He has sinned!” we shout from the 
rooftops, 

We forget the good he has done. 

We centre on one lost battle, 

And forget the times he has won. 

“Come, gaze on the sinner!” we 
thunder, 

“And by his example be taught, 

That his footsteps lead to destruc- 
tion” 

Cry we who have never been 
caught. 


“lm a sinner, Oh Lord, and I know 
it, 

I'm weak, I blunder, I fail. 

I’m tossed on life’s stormy ocean, 

Like ships embroiled in a gale. 

I'm willing to trust in mercy, 

To keep the commandments you've 
taught. 

But deliver me, Lord, from the 
judgments 

Of the Saints who have never been 
caught.” 


STOP THE PRESS: Canada will be host, in 1962, to The Duke of Edin- 


burgh’s Second Study Conference. 


Commonwealth delegates will study 


the economic and social impact of technological development on natural 


resources. 


Plans were laid during the Royal visit in Montreal, where 


Prince Philip presided over a meeting of 29 Canadian industrial and labor 
leaders. A steering committee was appointed to discuss and prepare more 


exact plans for the conference. 
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Major Changes in B.C. Workmen's Compensation 


by H. S. Robertson* 


On March 20, 1959, Bill 44, be- 
ing an act to amend the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of British 
Columbia, became law and made 
the B.C. Workmen’s Compensation 
Act the most generous in Canada. 

It is estimated that the 30,000 
employers in the province who 
come under the terms of the act 
and who bear the entire cost of 
compensation will be assessed an 
additional $2,500,000 per year to 
pay for these increased benefits. 
Last year B.C. industry was asses- 
sed $23,000,000 to pay for compen- 
sation costs. 


Although costs are high, the cost 
ratio to employers has shown a 
consistent decline during the past 
10 vears. Management, labor and 
the board by their combined efforts 
in the field of accident prevention 
have done much to decrease the ac- 
cident frequency rates in British 
Columbia industry. 

Time-loss compensation will now 
be paid from the date of the dis- 
ablement if the disability requires 
the workman to lose more than 
three working days. Prior to this 
amendment the workman had _ to 
be disabled for more than six days 
before he received payment from 
the date of disablement. 


Tax-Free Compensation 
Maximum earnings on which 
compensation can be paid has been 
increased from $4,000 to $5,000. 
This means that workmen injured 
on or after March 20, 1959 can re- 


*Mr. Robertson is Personnel Manager for the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in British Col- 
umbia. 


ceive in compensation or disability 
pension, a maximum monthly 
amount of $312.50 whereas the pre- 
vious maximum was $250. It should 
be noted also that all compensation 
payments are income-tax free. 


Both management and labor are 
pleased with the increased benefits 
in the case of fatal accidents. These 
increases will benefit approximately) 
2,000 widows and approximately 
1,800 children presently receiving 
pensions. 


A dependent widow in Canada 
will now receive a cash award of 
$250 and a monthly pension of $90 
until death or remarriage instead 
of the former cash award of $100 
and monthly pension of $75. For 
each dependent child up to age 16, 
or to age 18 if the child is regu- 
larly attending an academic, tech- 
nical or vocational school, and for 
each invalid child a pension of $35 
per month will be paid. This is an 
increase of $10 per month over the 
former pension. The pension to 
children orphaned by a fatal ac- 
cident has been increased from $30 
to $40 to age 18 with the proviso 
that if from its 16th to its 18th 
birthday the child is not regularlv 
attending an academic, technical 
or vocational school the pension is 
reduced to $37.50 for that period. 

The remarriage benefit to a 
widow has been increased from a 
maximum of $1,200 to a maximum 
of $1,500. Under the new amend- 
ments a common-law wife of the 
deceased who was maintained bv 
him for seven years or more and 
who at board discretion was en- 
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titled to a widow's pension is now 
entitled to the remarriage allowance 
of $1,500. Formerly on remarriage 
the pension ceased and there was 
no provision made for remarriage. 

A workman, being the wife or 
husband of an individual emplover 
will not be automatically covered 
under the act. Coverage of such 
wife or husband was formerly auto- 
matic but can now be obtained only 
on application as optional protec- 
tion. 

The maximum penalty for per- 
sons contravening any rule or regu- 
lation of the board has been in- 
creased from $300 to $500. 


Medical Review Panel 

The section of the act which deals 
with medical disputes has been 
amended to provide for an exam- 
ination of the workman by a medi- 
cal review panel rather than by a 
single specialist as before. This 
procedure is set up similarly to that 
proposed by the late Hon. Gordon 
Sloan after the last royal commis- 
sion and will be the first of its kind 
in Canada. The medical review 
panel will consist of: a chairman 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
emor in Council, a nominee chos- 
en by the workman from a list of 
specialists, and a nominee chosen 
by the employer from a list of 
specialists. The majority decision of 
the panel will prevail and the chair- 
man of the panel will certify to the 
board as to its findings. The deci- 
sion of the panel will be conclusive 
and binding upon the board and 
will not be open to review by any 
court. 

Workmen who suffer a recurrence 
of compensable temporary disability 
after April 1, 1959 resulting from 
accidents which occurred prior to 
December 1, 1949, can now be paid 
compensation while disabled from 
such recurrence at 75 per cent of 
their current average earnings up 


to the maximum of $5,000. Former- 
ly we could only pay on the basis 
of their earnings and at the rate 
in effect at the time of the original 
accident. 


Definition of Accident 


The definition of accident in the 
act has been changed to read: “‘Ac- 
cident’ includes a wilful and inten- 
tional act, not being the act of the 
workman and also includes a 
chance event occasioned by a phy- 
sical or natural cause as well as dis- 
ablement arising out of and in the 
course of the employment and 
where the disablement is caused 
by disease, the date of the accident 
shall be deemed to be the date of 
disablement.” 

This amendment will allow a 
broader acceptance of border-line 
claims where the accident arises out 
of and in the course of employ- 
ment. 

Another section of Bill 44 gives 
the board power to add industrial 
diseases to the schedule of indus- 
trial diseases covered by the act in- 
stead of requiring cabinet approval 
as was previously the case. 

The board is also now allowed 
to accept partial responsibility for 
a compensable disablement where 
there is a pre-existing condition but 
limits the responsibility which the 
board may accept to “such propor- 
tion of the disability as may reas- 
onably be attributed to the personal 
injury sustained.” 

The definition of silicosis has 
been amended to permit the board 
to accept biopsy and autopsy ex- 
amination as well as x-ray evi- 
dence. In an industry where an in- 
dustrial disease hazard exists the 
board has been given authority to 
require employers to have new 
workmen examined by a physician 
within one month after they start 
their employment and thereafter at 
such intervals as required. The 
board may after investigation is- 
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sue or cancel a work certificate to 
a workman. 

Employers who are responsible 
for an accident due to gross negli- 
gence or who fail to comply with 
the accident prevention regulations 
of the board will now be liable for 
the compensation costs of such ac- 
cident up to a maximum of $1,000 
per claim instead of the previous 
maximum of $300. 


We have here endeavored to 
deal with the principal amendments 
to the British Columbia act. Other 
amendments of a narrower applica- 
tion were made as well as others 
in clarification of existing proced- 
ures to assist in improving adminis- 
tration of what is now Canada’s 
most generous Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act. 





Management Simulations — Tomorrow's 
Training Tool is Here Today 


by Robert M. Robbins* 


For some time I’ve been growing 
uncomfortable about how one of the 
two basic responsibilities of manage- 
ment development people is being 
handled. As I see it they are respons- 
ible for finding out all they can about 
management principles and meth- 
ods, and the present and future 
needs for them in their company; 
helping management people to learn 
about and use management prin- 
ciples and methods. 

The backbone of most work by 
management development people to- 
day is formal programs of many 
kinds. Generally speaking, I believe 
that their material content is excel- 
lent, but that in most cases managers 
are only getting a small fraction of 
the help available from these pro- 
grams. Within a few years they 
will be able to get many times as 
much value from a given period of 
time, because in most cases today 
we are using very inefficient teach- 
ing/learning methods. I am confi- 
dent that new methods, now avail- 
able or nearly so, will bring this 
multiple payoff. 

What I have to say principally 


‘Mr. Robbins is with the Management Devel- 
opment Group of Trans-Canada Air Lines in 
Montreal. 


deals with management develop- 
ment’s teaching/learning problems, 
and what “management simulations” 
can do about them. 


Is Formal Management 

Development Activity Necessary? 

We live in times of accelerating 
rates of change, particularly in in- 
dustry and in the activities with 
which managers are involved. In 
most companies of more than a few 
dozen people, the demands on man- 
agers are intensifying. Management 
has now become a profession, with 
a rapidly-growing body of knowl- 
edge which, coupled with basic 
skills, managers must have if they 
are to qualify for “membership”. 

In our airline, the growth in de- 
mands on our managers comes from 
a variety of sources. Complexity of 
aircraft and operations are increas- 
ing rapidly. The growing complex- 
ity of the airplane itself spawns hosts 
of management challenges. Six mil- 
lion dollars buys you an unbeliev- 
able variety of electrics, electronics, 
hydraulics, aerodynamics, passenger 
comforts — all within a single air- 
frame. Back of this maze of inter- 
locking technological systems must 
be a complex organization of people 
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who have an increasing variety of 
skills and knowledge. And_ their 
work must be planned and made to 
mesh together — the management 
job. 

I believe that in any company the 
necessary growth of management 
knowledge and skills is first the re- 
sponsibility of the individual, and 
second that of his immediate 
superior. But I also am convinced 
that most companies can benefit by 
having a small group of “manage- 
ment development” men whose first 
responsibility is to speed the rate at 
which managers can get the knowl- 
edge and skills their growing jobs 
demand of them. 


What's Wrong with Present 

Teaching/Learning Methods? 

I divide management develop- 
ment responsibilities into those con- 
cerned with finding “what is avail- 
able” (management principles and 
methods), and those concerned 
with communicating this to man- 
agers (teaching/learning methods ). 

Here's why I am unhappy with 
commonly - used _ teaching/learning 
methods: 

1. In formal management training 
activities, there are great variations 
in the amount of work different 
managers do to take the learning 
opportunities which are available. 
Yet I am convinced that there is 
much of this which would be seized 
and used, if our teaching/learning 
tools were equal to their task. 

2. Many people — managers and 
management development people — 
have great difficulty in communicat- 
ing about management principles 
and methods. 

3. Many managers have  diffi- 
culties in applying such knowledge. 

4. Some managers learn to talk 
very coherently about some man- 
agement principles and methods 
but seem to almost completely ig- 
nore them in practice. 

5. We are often teaching isolated 


aspects of management; yet most 
of what goes on in managing situa- 
tions is highly inter-related. 

I believe that too much of to- 
day’s management development 
training is only on the verbal level. 
There is much working with ideas 
and information about managing. 
Managers seldom do any managing 
during management training. I think 
that our teaching/learning tools 
should have managers doing the 
activities taught. They should have 
to: 

1. Make plans and then stick with 
or revise them. 

2. Make decisions which will af- 
fect the actions of themselves and 
others for some time. 

3. Observe a complex series of 
events occurring together and over 
a period of time, sorting out the vital 
and discounting the trivial. 

4. Allocate personal time when 
there is more happening than can be 
handled all at once. 

5. Find methods of handling com- 
monly-found management situations 
which have not yet been part of 
their experience. 

This would be training for reality 
—for the action and the challenges 
of managing. But how can it be 
done? 


Management Simulation — Action 
Training for Reality 

A small but rapidly-growing group 
of management people today are 
using a teaching/learning tool that 
has managers doing and learning in 
these ways. This is “simulation”, or 
“management simulation” — often 
also called “management gaming”. 
And I am confident that within two 
vears this will be the most-common- 
ly-used tool of such training (though 
not the only one). 

A management simulation in one 
respect is like a map. A map is a 
representation of a few features of 
the territory depicted; and a man- 
agement simulation is a representa- 
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tion of a few features of the man- 
agement situation depicted. Just as 
a good map is drawn to present the 
portions of the territory that are im- 
portant to the user and his purpose, 
so a good training simulation is con- 
structed to portray parts of the man- 
agement activity which are im- 
portant to the user and his purposes. 

In addition, a management sim- 
ulation is a dynamic, changing, 
evolving activity. 

In the American Management As- 
sociation’s “Top Management De- 
cision-Making Simulation” for ex- 
ample, I participated recently as 
part of a seminar on “Simulations for 
Management Training”. Our semi- 
nar was divided into five “com- 
panies’. Each made the same pro- 
duct, had the same size plant and 
assets, and sold it in the same mar- 
ket. Each had the same problem — 
to allocate limited working capital 
to the factors of production and 
sales in a comvetitive market. 

Each had the same kind of in- 
formation, had to decide on the 
same factors, and had the same 
time for doing this. 

The action proceeded by quarters 
of years. While the five “companies” 
started off the same, they were pro- 
ducing and selling in a common 
market. And thus their decisions for 
the first quarter affected both them- 
selves and their competitors — the 
market as a whole. 

Each quarter’s decisions from all 
companies were fed into a computer 
at the same time. The computer 
printed out statements for each 
company, showing the consequences 
for the individual companies of their 
own decisions in the whole market. 

Thus from the decisions for the 
first quarter onward, each company’s 
situation changed and was different 
from the others’. 

As the situation developed, it was 
depicted on each company’s reports; 
these were distributed simultaneous- 


ly. Then after reviewing its per- 
formance during the first quarter, 
each team made new decisions for 
the next three-month period. This 
procedure was repeated quarter by 
quarter, with a continual shortening 
of the decision time as the players 
became more familiar with the 
“game” and the nature of their mar- 
ket. At the outset about 25 minutes 
were allowed; at the end of the 
game, only about ten minutes. 

The whole exercise was preceded 
by a briefing on how it would be 
conducted. And most important was 
the post-play critique. Here indi- 
vidual companies analyzed what 
they had done and why; and the 
A.M.A. people analyzed the whole 
exercise. 

That describes the teaching/learn- 
ing tool used. But did it have the 
participants doing, as I have pre- 
scribed above? Yes indeed! 

They made plans — some that 
failed, some that were quickly (or 
slowly ) changed, and some that suc- 
ceeded; they had to make decisions 
—some considered, some hasty, some 
good, some inadequate — and they 
suffered or prospered from them; 
there was always much more going 
on than the participants felt could 
be properly handled — so they had 
to sort out and choose what to do; 
this led to some hard thinking on the 
question of how to allocate personal 
time most effectively; there was a 
great deal of effort and time spent 
on developing, trying, discarding 
and evolving methods of handling 
situations many other people have 
learned to handle, but which were 
new to these men. 


Of course this is still far from 
the real thing. But to a degree I’ve 
not seen before, I found managers 
living what they were learning — 
learning from experience, learning 
from each other, and seizing the 
relevant material to which they were 
exposed. 
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Already there are many kinds of 
management training simulations. 
Their natures vary widely, deter- 
mined by such factors as the pur- 
pose for which the simulation is to 
be used, the amount of time and 
skills available to design and con- 
struct the simulation, and the facil- 
ities, equipment and people avail- 
able to conduct them. 


But basically, each simulation has 
one or more participants involved in 
a dynamic forward-moving situation, 
demanding concentrated attention, 
analyses and decisions. 


The “computerized” simulations 
get most of today’s publicity. But 
a computer is not necessary for all 
training simulations. A large portion 
of them don’t need computers. And 
some “computerized” ones can be 
used by more simple (though usual- 
ly slower) methods. 


Here are a few management simu- 
lations now in use, listed by what 
they are used to teach: The opera- 
tion of gasoline service stations; 
management decision making; man- 
agement use of time; orientation of 
newly-hired salesmen to a business 
and its language; use of mathemat- 
ical models, operations research, 
etc., as a tool for production man- 
agers; the allotment of production 


manpower; materials management;, 


the work of a “systems” group; the 
dispatch function in a_ production 
job; the purchasing and manage- 
ment of inventory; the allocation of 
market resources; general manage- 
ment; the operation of a_ bank 
branch; the operation of an oil com- 
pany; the financial consideration of 
a large company. 

Of course simulations for training 
in other activities than management 
are by no means new. War games 
(conducted at least since history 
was first written) were in fact much 
of the inspiration for today’s man- 
agement simulations. 


Simulation in an Air Line 


In the airline business the best- 
known simulator is the Link trainer. 
This, however, only simulates the 
“flight instruments” and “flight con- 
trols” of an airplane, so today the 
Link is being rapidly displaced by 
the aircraft type simulator. These 
machines virtually duplicate the 
cockpit of an airplane type for the 
men who work in it. The training 
man can reproduce in great detail 
whatever conditions he wishes to 
simulate. And the controls and in- 
struments respond with nearly full 
realism. It is sharply reducing the 
very expensive in-flight training re- 
quired to teach vital activities which 
cannot be practised during regular 
flights. It is also reducing class- 
room training time, since simulator 
“flights” before and between classes 
greatly help students to know what 
to seek and the value of what is 
being taught. This is not “manage- 
ment simulation”. Yet I believe that 
management development people 
can speed their understanding and 
use of their new tool through some 
study of the aircraft simulator’s use. 

In another activity, our airline and 
others are daily running “paper 
flights” of airplanes which we do not 
yet have. We know much of how 
our DC-8’s will actually perform. 
But they will be just a part of a 
vast total of activities, people and 
equipment. 

Our flight operations people dis- 
patch the DC-8’s each day on paper 
over the routes which they will op- 
erate. Taking into account all in- 
formation available on factors which 
would affect the actual flight, such 
as winds, temperatures, airport con- 
ditions, air traffic conditions, etc.. 
they are able to calculate what many 
of the importané results of such a 
flight would be that day. This is 
giving realistic training to the dis- 
patchers who now plan and control 
actual flights; but, at the same time, 
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it is giving many other kinds of in- 
formation of value to various depart- 
ments. And some of this is the sort 
of information which “pure manage- 
ment development activities” seek to 
produce. 


As our interest in simulation for 
management training has grown, we 
find more and more activities in the 
airline which in essence are very 
similar to it. One recent simulation 
of a portion of a proposed electronic 
reservations system was worked out 
mathematically, and run out on an 
electronic computer. Since it an- 
swered a number of “What will 
happen if . . .?” questions, its prin- 
cipal results could be said to be 
“research” and “planning” results. 
But it also made communications on 
some difficult problems much easier 
for people involved. Is this not close 
to “training”? 

We plan to use management simu- 
lations as a principal teaching/learn- 
ing tool in a formal training program 
we are now designing. This will be 
for upper-middle management 
people, on “management economics”. 
We don’t yet know just what form 
the simulation will take. This is be- 
cause one thing is certain—it is vital 
to the successful use of this tool that 
the users have clearly worked out in 
advance what they want it to do for 
them. Then come questions of what 
is available; and then questions of 
what resources we have (men, 
knowledge, facilities, time, money, 
etc.) and how much we wish to ex- 
pend. 


I also expect that in the near 
future we will be working to get 
help from simulation for our off-the- 
job “company” courses. These resi- 
dential courses are designed to give 
both basics, and then later more ad- 
vanced aspects of management, to 
our management people. 

As the capabilities of this teach- 
ing/learning tool become _ better 


known, it will be adapted to most of 
the many kinds of training we must 
do. I have said little of simulation 
as a research and planning tool, but 
in these areas its possible variations 
and uses are numerous. 

As I look ahead at the possibilities 
which lie in simulation, I find that 
the distinctions between teaching, 
research, communication and _plan- 
ning grow very fuzzy. But this is an- 
other fascinating trail to explore. 

So now my final point — really an 
earlier one. If you want to learn 
about simulation for training, don’t 
talk about it. Get involved in one 
which is in operation — or try one 
yourself. 





Note: “Management Review” for 
February 1959 contains an excellent 
article in layman’s language about 
simulations for management train- 
ing. This is titled “Dress Rehearsal] 
for Decision-Making — the Growing 
Use of Business Games”, by Joel M. 
Kibbee. 

G. R. Andlinger of McKinsey and 
Company has designed a business 
management game which he fully 
describes in the March-April 1958 
issue of the Harvard Business Re- 
view. A reprint of this entitled 
“Business Games — Play One!”, to- 
gether with the necessary material 
to play this, anda reprint of the 
article with the umpire’s instructions 
deleted can be obtained for $1.00 
from Department A2, Reader's Ser- 
vice, Harvard Business Review, 
Soldiers Field Station, Boston 63, 
Mass. He also published an extens- 
ive summary of many points con- 
cerning business games, in the July- 
August 1958 issue of the same mag- 
azine. Reprints of this are obtain- 
able from the above address, for 
$1.00. The title is “Looking Around: 
What Can Business Games Do?”. 
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PERSONALITIES 


This is the time of holidays and 
personnel people are doing some in- 
teresting things this summer. 

Kay Elliott, called in a daily news- 
paper article “the trim, travelled 
member of Bell Telephone’s per- 
sonnel department”, is in charge of 
a tour heading for a three-week vac- 
ation in Hawaii in August. The 
special interest of the group is in 
photography. 

Jack Davies, a director of the 
Federation of Canadian Personnel 
Associations and on the personnel 
staff of Canadian National Railways 
at Moncton, is on his way to visit 
his home in England for the first 
time since 1937. 

Perhaps this shouldn’t be the very 
next paragraph, but Floyd Henry, 
Lloyd Hemsworth, Allan Campbell, 
W. J. McNally, T. A. Johnstone and 
F, W. Purdy are over at Geneva for 
the International Labor Conference. 

His many friends are congratulat- 
ing Gordon Harrison on his appoint- 
ment to the vice-presidency, indus- 
trial relations, at Hinde & Dauch. 
Gordon has been a tower of strength 
in helping to guide the formation 
of Federation, is a past resident of 
PAT and remains a strong counsel- 
lor in its activities. 

Effervescent Kay Kenny of Mutual 
of Omaha made the public prints 
recently in a column entitled “For 
and About Career Girls.” It played 
up Kay’s long standing interest in 
fitting older people into her com- 
panys operations. The story said 
that Kay probably has more 60-year- 
olds in her company than any other 
insurance firm in the country. Kay’s 
reasons for her choice: “The older 
worker hasn’t the casual attitude to 


the job that the younger one has, 
doesn't dally over coffee, is more 
interested in the job, and less sus- 
ceptible to outside distractions”. 

Ev Litt is shooting high for a 
speaker at his Federation of Cana- 
dian Personnel Association’s confer- 
ence in Windsor November 13 and 
14. 

Stewart Conger, formerly of On- 
tario Hydro and now personnel di- 
rector for R. L. Crain in Ottawa, is 
taking an active interest in the Otta- 
wa branch of the Canadian Mental 
Health Association. He was recent- 
ly elected vice-president of the or- 
ganization and was one of the hosts 
when the Ottawa group entertained 
the national conference of the CM- 
HA. Also at the conference was 
Laurie Mushkat, personnel director 
of Cosmos Imperial Mills, Yar- 
mouth, N.S. Laurie is president of 
the Nova Scotia Division of CM- 
HA. 

Another personnel girl given the 
celebrity treatment by a daily news- 
paper recently was Mrs. Lena Mc- 
Cracken of the Bell Telephone com- 
pany’s leadership training centre. 
Mrs. McCracken is a graduate of 
the University of Western Ontario 
and has been 11 years with the Bell. 
Seven years ago Mrs. McCracken 
moved into the employee relations 
section to work full time in training 
leaders. 

Ted Killaire, president of the 
Windsor and district Personnel As- 
sociation has jumped enthusiastical- 
ly into the job of making the Fed- 
eration meeting in Windsor one 
long to be remembered. He has the 
support of some very helpful people 
in the Windsor area and I hope I 
am not being too abstruse. 
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Jean M. Caron, personnel super- 
intendent of DuPont of Canada’s 
Shawinigan, Que., works, spoke re- 
cently to the Optimists Club of Le- 
vis, Que. His talk was in French 
and widely appreciated and _ publi- 
cized. It dealt with the fact that 
personnel administration is the re- 
sponsibility of everyone in the line 
organization of a plant. 

Harold J. Clawson, acclaimed re- 
cently by a Canadian labor writer 
as the leading management nego- 
tiator in Canada, has been made 
vice-president of the Steel Company 
of Canada. 

Frank Drea, labor editor of The 
Telegram, said of Mr. Clawson: 


“He has become more and more 
a spokesman for management's posi- 
tion across Canada through his 
work with the industrial relations 
committee of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association.” A graduate 
of the University of Saskatchewan, 
Mr. Clawson has been industrial re- 
lations director of. STELCO since 
1954. He has served in industrial re- 
lations department at Canadian In- 
dustries Limited and Crane Limit- 
ed. Mr. Clawson has also been act- 
ive in the Personnel Association of 
Toronto and Hamilton Personnel 
Association.” 

George T. Jackson, assistant dep- 
uty minister of public works in the 
federal government, has been made 
an honorary life member of the In- 
ternational Public Personnel Associ- 
ation. This organization is made up 
of civil service commissions, agen- 
cies, and individual members in the 
field of public personnel administra- 
tion in municipal, provincial and 
federal governments and _ universi- 
ties in Canada and the United 
States. 

Bob Clark of Canadian Industries 
Limited, Kingston, and formerly of 
Windsor, has been forced by ill 
health to relinquish some of his 
more arduous duties. He is now per- 


sonnel consultant at the Millhaven 
Works. Bob is a charter member of 
the Windsor and district personnel 
association. 

John Marsh, director of the In- 
dustrial Welfare Society, Inc., with 
headquarters in London, England, 
paid a recent visit to Canada. He 
was particularly interested in meet- 
ing his old friends from the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Oxford Conference, but 
a number of others of us who met 
him were charmed with his person- 
ality, fascinated by his reminis- 
cences and stimulated by his con- 
versation. John is a most wonderful 
person and it is to be hoped that if 
Canada does become host to a 
Duke’s Conference that John Marsh 
will become better known to a large 
number of Canadian personnel 
people. He is certainly worth know- 
ing. 

Congratulations to Vernon A. 
Earle, president of the Alberta 
Council of Personnel Associations, 
on the successful two-day confer- 
ence put on by the council at the 
Jubilee Auditorium in Calgary, May 
1 and 2. In addition to a number 
of interesting talks, one of which we 
present elsewhere in this issue, a 
feature was a debate on the subject 
“Resolved that Personnel Adminis- 
tration Is Failing To Meet Require- 
ments of Today’s Business and In- 
dustry”. The affirmative was taken 
by three leading Calgary industrial- 
ists. The negative was upheld by 
Frank H. Richard, personnel super- 
intendent, Hudson’s Bay Company 
retail store at Calgary, W. Lyle 
Blenner-Hasset, personnel manager, 
Northwest Nitro Chemicals Limit- 
ed, Medicine Hat, and Gordon P. 
Holgate, personnel officer, Pacific 
Petroleums Limited, Calgary. 


Fred D. Miller, Personnel Officer 
Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited, 
Fort Saskatchewan, was elected 
President Personnel Association of 
Edmonton at the annual meeting in 
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June. Other officers are Vice-Presi- 
dent Murray Cooke, University of 
Alberta; Secretary Gordon Hay- 
ward, Imperial Oil Limited; Treas- 
urer Howard Hollands, Canadian 
Industries Limited; directors Miss 
Norma Smith, Paul  Thorsley, 
George Craig, Stan Ellis, Mel Dow- 
ney and Gus Gudmunson. Past 
president is Otto A. Greiner, Cana- 
dian Chemical Company. 

E. D. Creighton, president of the 
Kingston St. Lawrence Personnel 
Association, has been transferred to 
Du Pont’s Maitland Works as Em- 
ployee Relations Supervisor. Vice- 
President Fred C. Whiting, Alum- 
inum Company of Canada, will 
carry on as chairman for the rest of 
the 1959 season. 


BOOK ON WOMEN 
WORKING IN CANADA 


A revised edition of “Women at 
Work in Canada” is now available 
from the Department of Labor. 

The new book, the only up-to-date 
publication on women workers and 
their jobs in Canada, brings together 
information from a wide variety of 
sources to give an account of the 
growth of the female labor force, 
the age distribution and marital 
status of working women, the kinds 
of work they do and how much they 
are paid, as well as other matters 
which particularly affect women in 
employment. 

Another section discusses women’s 
earnings in general and in compari- 
son with those of male workers. Av- 
erage weekly earnings are given for 
a variety of women’s occupations. 





Free Reprint on... 


Teaching 
Supervision with 


SUPERVISION 


. tells how one university 
professor successfully uses Su- 
pervision in his management 
classes . . . a step-by-step 
teaching program which can 
be followed equally well in 
business or industry. Everyone 
interested in supervisory train- 
ing or supervisory betterment 
will benefit by reading this 
article. 
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